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OUTLINE OF GEOLOGY. 


Tuere are probably but few persons to whom the question, ‘ What ts the 
world made of ?’ has not, at one time or another, suggested itself. Indeed, so 
inseparably connected with our very nature is this principle of curiosity, that 
it may with safety be asserted that the question has more or less frequently 
occurred to every one. When we look around us on the face of the globe, 
where the earth has been opened to our view, at one time we discover various 
masses of rocks and stones, lying in apparent confusion upon each other; at 
another, we discover that there is some regularity in regard to their position 
and arrangement. Perhaps, on looking a little further, all will again appear 
to be a perfect chaos; we are then discouraged, and are almost irresistibly 
drawn from pursuing our observations. The question then naturally sug- 
gested is, ‘ How shall we gain a knowledge of the structure of the vast globe 
we inhabit ?? Our only resource is the science of Geology. 

The word Geology is derived from two Greek words, ‘ge,’ which means 
‘earth,’ and ‘logos,’ ‘reason, ‘word,’ or ‘discourse.’ Hence Geology is 
the science of the earth. Its direct object is to unfold the solid substances 
composing it—to discover by what causes its parts have been arranged or 
disorganized—and from whence originated the stratification of its materials, 
the inequality of its surface, and the vast variety of its component parts 
Philosophers of old usually consumed their time in vain speculations res- 
pecting the formation of the earth, entirely neglecting the most important 
part, its structure. To the circumstance of Nature having, in a measure, 
unfolded herself, laying open to our view the various mineral substances, 
and to the unwearied researches of modern Geologists, we are indebted for 
our limited knowledge of this science. Had the earlier geologists been 
aware that the science was founded principally on facts, and very slightly 
upon speculation, we of the present day would have been more enlightened 
on the subject. Happily for us, however, speculation has been sbandoned 
in a great degree ; poetry and fiction have ceased to perform the work of 
philosophy ; ancient theories and hypotheses, though often the offspring of 
vigorous intellects, are now only referred to as evidences of the restless 
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activity of the human mind. Buffon, the naturalist, maintained that the 
earth was brushed from off the sun by the tail of a comet. This is a posi- 
tion which remains to be proved ; the fact itself is sufficient testimony of the 
strange theories of earlier days. 

It is only intended in this article to give a brief outline of the phenomena 
that occur to the eye of the geologist upon a survey of the solid crust of the 
earth ; and of the conclusions that have been drawn. A few thousand feet 
only of the crust of the earth has been penetrated by human intelligence. 
So far, however, as it has been examined, it is found to be composed of a 
vast multitude of stony masses, sometimes simple substances, but more 
frequently compounded, or constructed of two or more simple materials, 
intermixed and united. These are laid over one another, so that a rock of 
one kind is covered by that of another, and so on, successively. The 
succession is not arbitrary, but each stratum, or layer, has its determinate 
place, and follow each other in regular order, as deep in the earth’s surface 
as has been penetrated by man. ‘Two things, then, obviously demand atten- 
tion—their composition and relative position. Besides those mentioned as 
composing the earth’s crust, there are other masses of fossil materials to be 
studied, which traverse rocks in a different direction, called veins ; as if the 
rocks had been rent asunder from top to bottom in different places, and the 
chasms filled with matter constituting the veins. These veins demand an 
equal attention, as regards structure and situation, with the rocks themselves. 

Rocks, as to their structure, are divided into simple and compound. The 
first distinction is rather of a speculative character, though it is not impossible 
that rocks of immense magnitude may exist, that are simple and uncom- 
pounded. The second division, therefore, will only be considered. This 
comprises two kinds, cemented, or composed of grains agglutinated, as breccia, 
or as it is most commonly called puddingstone, from its resemblance to a 
plum-pudding ; and aggregated, or uncemented, as granite. The component 
parts of cemented rocks are often multifarious. Aggregate rocks, like the 
cemented, are sometimes found of an intermediate, but more frequently of 
a determinate or regular form. The total number of rocky masses, whether 
simple or compound, amounts to about sixty, of which eight of the principal 
ones are granite, gneiss, hornblend, limestone, wacke, basalt, quartz, and 
clay. 

We now come to the relative position. The earth’s whole crust is com- 
posed of strata, or layers, as far as it has been examined, occupying as has 
been observed, a determinate situation throughout the globe. Limestone is 
never found below granite, but always above it. It may be inferred that 
each layer is extended around the entire globe, like the coat of an onion, in 
their relative situations. They are not, however, extended in an uninter- 
rupted manner, but, be it as it may, their relative position is uniformly the 
same. Werner,a German geologist, from whom the commencement ot 
real geology is dated, first divided the various layers composing the earth’s 
crust, as far as relates to their mineral natures, into five classes. The rocks 
composing the jirst class lie at the bottom, and consist of seven distinct sets, 
as granite, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, a peculiar kind of porphyry, sienite, 
and a peculiar kind of serpentine. Granite lies undermost, and sienite 
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uppermost, and in the midst of these, we find often beds of other rocks, 
comprising not less than eight other kinds, which seem to have dropped in 
accidentally, as topaz, another kind of porphyry, serpentine, limestone, flint- 
slate, quartz, and gypsum. 'These latter are called subordinate rocks of this 
class, and with the first-mentioned make the set belonging to the first class, 
fifteen in number. These were thought to have been produced first, when 
the earth assumed a state of order, and hence are called primitive formations. 
Their distinguishing character is as follows—no relics of animal or vegetable 
productions are found in any of tlhem—the lowermost contain no carbon- 
aceous matter—they are all chemical combinations, and generally crystallized 
—in the oldest formations crystallization is most perfect. The level of gneiss 
is little lower than that of granite—that of mica-slate still lower ; consequently 
there is a regular sinking of these levels from granite to mica-slate. 

The second class, when complete, lies directly over the first, and consists 
of gray-wacke, slate and a peculiar kind of limestone, greenstone, and 
amygdaloid, together with subordinate masses of the proper primitive forma- 
tions, sienite, porphyry, and granite, as if they had been removed from their 
primitive situation by commotion. Gray-wacke is a concrete term, Genoting 
a conglomerate rock, whose basis is clay-slate, intersected with portions of 
quartz, feldspar, and scales of mica. These formations are not found in 
regular order, like primitive formations, but irregularly alternate with each 
other. In this class petrifactions first make their appearance. It is a 
fact particularly to be noticed, that they are always confined, whether animal 
or vegetable, to those of the lowest links in the scale of organization. Car- 
bonaceous matter, which is chiefly of vegetable origin, here appears first in 
any considerable quantity. Werner has nomenclated this class, transition 
formations, as he was of opinion that they were formed while the earth was 
in astate of transition from inorganic matter to organic life. The date of 
their formation is very remote, as the petrifuctions contained in them consist 
of plants and animals of the lowest species and long since extinct. 

The third class, being more horizontally situated than the former, are 
called horizontal formations, and lie immediately over the transition class, It 
consists of twelve distinct sets of rocks, each found in a particular situation, 
viz: sandstone of different kinds, differently arranged, three sets ; limestone 
three; gypsum, two; calamine; chalk; coal; trap. The latter covers the 
whole of the class generally ; the relative position of the rest is more varia- 
ble. Petrifactions of both kinds abound in each of these setts, tho’ still, as 
before mentioned, of the lowest species. 

The fourth class is denominated alluvial, and constitutes the great mass of 
the actual surface of the earth’s solid crust. Tiey are supposed to have 
been formed by the action of rain, rain-water, air, and the elastic gases, upon 
the other classes, and may be considered as recent formations. These are 
of two kinds; those deposited in the vallies of mountainous sections, or 
elevated plains in those sections, and those deposited on flat lands. The first 
kind consists of sand, gravel, and such substances, supposed to have been 
left, while the less durable parts were washed away or otherwise. Ores 
are contained in some of them, which were probably removed from their 
original situations by the agency of rains, air or the gases—those which have 
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been found are gold and tin. Beds of loam are occasionally found in the 
same situations, formed from the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
productions which grow on the mountain sides. ‘The second kind of alluvial 
deposits, occupying the flat places, consists of loam, clay, sand, marl, and 
stalactitic tufa, the basis of common petrifactions. In Sweden, Germany, 
and Italy, this kind is found coating trees, leaves and moss, eggs, birds, and 
their nests, tending greatly to their preservation, by protecting them from the 
action of the air. Petrified wood, and the skeletons of large animals have 
been found embedded in clay and sand, as also bituminous wood and bog- 
iron ore, 

The last, or uppermost of the five classes, according to the Wernerian 
system is denominated volcanic formations, and consists of two distinct sets, 
false and true. The first comprise mineral substances, which have heen 
changed by the combustion of beds of coals in the neighborhood, such as 
porcelair:, jasper, earth,and burnt-clay. ‘The real, or second set are those 
minerals which haye been emitted from the crater of a volcano, and consist 
of three kinds—/irst, those which, having been frequently discharged, have 
formed the crater itself of the mountain—second, those rolling down in 
streams, known by the name of lava—third, the residual matter contained in 
the mater ejected, commonly called volcanic tufa. 

These different classes of formations are traversed by the veins before- 
mentioned. Two things are to be observed in regard to them, viz: their 
shape, and the substances with which they are filled. With respect to shape, 
they are widest at top, and gradually narrow till they tertninate in a point, 
as if they were original fissures in the rocks. ‘They sometimes widen and 
contract, but this is uncommon. They are sometimes partially or wholly 
empty, and are called fissures ; but generally they are filled with matter more 
or less simple, a more or Jess different from the rock through which they 
pass. All the formations which have been noticed as existing in the shape 
of rocks have also been found in the shape of veins ; we have veins of granite, 
porphyry, limestone, basalt, wacke, greenstone, quartz, feldspar, pit-coal, 
common salt, and metals of every kind. When veins are compound, that is, 
consisting of various substances, these substances are almost always disposed 
in regular strata ; one species of mineral constituting a central line, which is 
incrusted with a second species, and a second with a third, and so on to the 
very sides of the veins. These veins are very numerous, and it is by no 
means an uncommon circumstance to find them crossing each other in the 
same rock. When they are thus found, no interruption is occasioned by the 
intersection, but one may be traced passing through another. It is a very 
natural conclusion that all these different veins were original fissures in the 
rocks, in which they occur. It has been conjectured by Werner that the 
mineral materials constituting them were slowly deposited from above dur- 
ing the process of formation of the different classes of rocks, of which the 
layers consist, while the rocks in which they occur were covered with water. 
According to this theory veins are newer than the rocks containing them, 
which must have been split to have produced them. When two veins inter- 
#ect each other, that is obviously the newest that traverses the adjoining with- 
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out interruption, as the fissures constituting the second vein must haye been 
formed after the first was filled up. 

The five classes already mentioned, constituted Werner’s original classifi- 
cation, and exist over the globe generally, and hence are further nomenclated 
universal formations. He has since added a sixth class, consisting of what 
he has called partial or local formations, comprising of those composite rocks 
so often found in basins or vast hollows.of particular countries, and probably 
carried into those basins by circumscribed deluges, produced by exundations 
of rivers or seas, occasionally alternating with each other. Whatever sub- 
stances may have existed in such rivers and seas, with masses or fragments 
of most of the universal formations, alternate beds of alluvions, and animal 
and vegetable remains of all kinds, we may expect to find in such situations. 
Those composite rocks in the great basin around Paris are of this local for- 
mation, where skeletons of huge animals have been found. They have 
been found in several places in Europe, but no human skeletons were ever 
found in any of them, excepting in one instance of a skeleton embedded in 
calcareous stone. ‘The most natural conclusion then is, that the regions, 
where these occur, were unpeopled when the deluges took place. The 
fossil bones thus found, from their perfect state, seem not to have been brought 
from a distance, though it is difficult to account for their being in those regions 
as the animals were inhabitants of the torrid zone only. One person, by a 
strange caper of his fancy, imagined and finally concluded that the whole 
incongruous mass came from above. Some, at the present day, believe that 
a refreshing summer-shower brings alung with it some scores of young toads 
because the little animals are seen sometimes hopping in all directions imme- 
diately after a smart shower. The various beautiful islands we see rearing 
their heads above the mighty deep have arisen from different causes. Some 
have been seperated merely from the main land by the inroad of the sea ; 
others thrown up by volcanoes. 

We have thus far given a brief outline of the phenomena appearing to 
the eye of the geologist. The conclusion to which they lead _ us is the fol- 
lowing: ‘ That the rudimental materials of the globe, to the utmost depth 
we are able to trace them, existed at its earliest period, in one confused and 
liquid mass; that they were afterwards separated and arranged by a pro- 
gressive series of operations, and an uniform systein of laws, the more obvious 
of which appear to be gravity and crystallization ; and that they have since 
been convulsed and dislocated by some dreadful commotion and inundation 
that have extended to every region, and again throwna great part of the 
organic and inorganic creation into a promiscuous jumble.’ 

The fluidity that appears to have once existed throughout the crust of the 
earth must have proceeded from fire or a peculiar solvent. If the latter, it 
must have been water, because no other liquid exists that is competent to 
produce so greata solution. There are two hypotheses on this subject, 
commonly called the Plutonic and the Neptunian ; the origin of the world 
in its present state from igneous fusion, and from aqueous solution, both of 
which theories are of a very early date. Bution and Herschel supported the 
former theory. Since them, Hutton, Playfair and Sir James Hall have been 
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its advocates. Opposed to these were Werner, Saussure, Kirwan, Cuvier and 
Jameson. 

The supporters of the Plutonic theory maintain that heat was the great 
source of all things, and that there is a regular alternation of decay and reno- 
vation. Decay, as being induced by the action of light, air and the gases, 
rain and other waters, upon the hardest rocks to be found, which wears them 
down and removes the particles to the ocean ; renovalion, by means of an 
immense subterranean heat, infused through all the mineral kingdom, and 
continually operating upon the mineral substances. Playfair observes that 
‘it is not fire in the usual sense of the word, but heat, which is required for 
this purpose ; and there is nothing chimerical in supposing that nature has 
the means of producing heat even in a very great degree, without the asssist- 
ance of fuel or of vita) air. Friction is a source of heat, unlimited for what 
we know in its extent; and so, perhaps, are other operations chemical and 
mechanical ; nor are either combustible substances or vital air concerned in 
the heat produced. So, also, the heat of the sun’s rays in the form of a 
burning glass, the most intense that is known, is independent of the substance 
just mentioned ; and though the heat would not calcine a metal, or even burn 
a piece of wood, without oxygenous gas, it would doubtless produce as high 
a temperature in the absence as in the presence of that gas.’ 

The heat thus produced receives great accession from the constant pressure, 
as is supposed, some curious experiments having been tried in confirmation 
of the position. ‘This heat being supposed to exist at prodigious depths below 
the surface of the earth, the pressure must be so enormous as to render fusion 
very easy. The principle of decay and renovation, already alluded to, is ad- 
mitted by the advocates of both theories, though they differ in regard to the 
cause. The appearance of shells frequently found embedded in limestone 
militates very strongly against this theory of heat as being a universal cause, 
since, if we allow this heat to be sufficient even to produce crystallization, the 
power necessary to produce that effect would entirely annihilate the shells; 
as every vestige of them would be destroyed, and the carbonic acid proceed- 
ing from the process would evaporate. No controlling power regulates the 
operation of this heat, nor have any rules been ascertained which govern 
it, circumstances of great weight against the theory, for unless there was 
something of the kind, all would be a scene of havoc and confusion. The 
Neptunian Theory is the opposite of the Plutonic. This supposes that two 
substances were first evolved from the general chaos, and were chemically 
united to each other, viz. hydrogen and oxygen, so united as to produce 
water, which are in fact the only components of that substance, and all was 
in state of perfect solution. Granite is supposed to have been first produced, 
and in the greatest abundance, and probably formed the foundation around 
which other materials gather. This seems rational, since granite constitutes 
the basis of every other kind of rock, and must also have existed prior to any 
animal or vegetable production, as none of their remains have ever been 
found embedded in it. Upon this supposition, all other rocks must have been 
formed in the regular order they have been traced, and some of them before 
the granite was rendered firm, because beds of several of them have been 
found and traced in the granite formation. 
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The law of gravitation must have prevailed in the whole process, and 
hence water, being of a less specific quantity, must have risen to the surface, 
and purified itself during the process and finally deposited itself in those hol- 
lows most convenient for its reception, which hollows constitute the bottom 
or bed-of the ocean. Water thus collected is conveyed by the atmosphere 
over the tops of mountains, when it takes the form of rain and descends in 
torrents, and in time gains its former places, by continually tending toward 
the ocean. During this process, the hardest rocks are worn down and their 
particles scattered around in different places, which accounts for different 
minerals having been found in sections where they did not belong. The 
combined influence of air, heat, &c, actiug in concert, is constantly carrying 
on the creation, decomposition and regeneration of all nature. 

Rain immediately tends to wear down the tops of mountains, and we 
account for the different high cliffs and peaks we meet with, by the hardness 
of the rocks composing them. The soil being more solvent gradually wears 
away as well as the softer minerals, and the hardest withstand to a larger 
period, the combined force of the elements. The various stones carried 
along by the water, by a constant action against each other are rounded, and 
hence we find pebbles of remarkable smoothness on the shores of rivers, and 
shells of various kinds in a like situation on the sea-shore. The powder 
produced by this action, often stagnates, and forms a paste, frequently em- 
bedding different mineral substances, and thereby constituting that mineral 
called pudding stone, before mentioned. The different states of the water 
together with the materials contained in it form the different minerals. For 
instance, if water is impregnated with particles of quartz, the process of 
crystallization will be commenced, and produce rock-crystals, cornelians, 
agates, &c ; it lime takes the place of quartz, marble is produced. 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable productions contributes to the 
changes continually going on inthe globe. The remains of shells and cora! 
animals lay the foundation for aew islands and beds of limestone. Numerous 
quantities of vegetables brought together by different causes are decomposed, 
lose their organization and confound their principles with the earth’s ; hence 
the origin of pit-coal, and slates, to the formation and extraction of acids and 
alkalies. Volcanoes have contributed much to the present state of the earth, 
forming islands in some places, and elevating mountains in others. Inunda- 
tions of seas and rivers have also contributed their powerful aid. 

Having examined the opposing theories, and their merits, the Plutonic 
seems to be entitled to the praise of the greatest boldness and conception, as 
itendeavors to account for all past as well as present appearances of the 
globe, and traces out ascheme for the continuation of the planets, ad infinitum. 
But the Neptunian affords a perfect contrast, being limited to the earth and 
its present appearance. It resolves the genuine origin of things to the 
operation of water, still admitting the operation of subterranean fires, but 
not as a universal cause. This theory coincides with the geology of the 
Scriptures, ‘In the beginning, says the sacred historian, ‘ God created the 
heaven and the earth—and the earth was without form and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the 

face of the waters.’ The first change of the chaotic mass after its existence, 
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was into a state of universal aqueous solution, for, as we read, the Spirit of 
Omunipotence first acted upon the deep. Our next information is, that after 
a succession of six days, apparently by the agency-of gravity or crystallization, 
the vast globe was completed. First of all, light and heat were evolved, in 
consonance with the laws of gravity, of all material substances the most subtle 
and alternate, those by which alone the sun operates and has ever operated 
on the other planets, and which are the true essence of it. The luminous 
matter thus evolved produced light without the aid of the sun or moon, 
which were not placed in the sky until the fourth day, and the light thus 
produced flowed by tides, and alternately intermitted, constituting a single 
night and a single day, the length of which we have no communicated 
information whatever. On the second day, the fine fluids or waters uprose 
progressively and filled the etherial void with a vital atmosphere. On the 
third day, the grosser fluids were strained off and gathered into the bed of the 
ocean, and the dry land appeared, by disclosing the highest points of the 
primitive mountains. The surface of the earth, above and under the waters, 
being covered with plants and herbs, the progress from inorganic matter to 
vegetable organization commenced.- On the fourth day, the sun and moon 
were set in the firmament, the solar system finished, its laws established, and 
the whole commenced their courses. On the fifth, the watery tribe was 
created, and the waters retired from the earth, so that on the strth the 
terrestrial tribe, and last of all, the grand master piece, man, were issued 
into being. 

‘Thus, in the words of a distinguished writer, ‘in progressive order, 
uprose the stupendous system of the world; the bright host of the morning 
stars shouted together on its birth-day ; and the eternal Creator looked 


down with complacency on the finished fabric, and “saw that it was good.”’ 
X, 


THE RISING MONUMENT. 


Riser in thy solemn grandeur calm and slow, 
As well befits thy purpose and thy place ; 

Great Speaker! rise not suddenly, to show . 
The earth forever sacred at thy base. 


Strong as the rocky frame-work of the globe, 
Proportioned fair, in altitude sublime ; 

With freedom’s glory round thee as a robe ; 
Rise gently—then defy the power of time. 


To future ages, from thy lofty site, 
Speak in thy mighty eloquence and tell, 

That where thou art, on Bunxer’s hallowed height, 
Our Warren and his valiant brethren fell ! 
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MONUMENT. 


Say, that 't was here the vital current flowed, 
Purpling the turf amid the mortal strife 





For man’s great birthright, from the breasts that glowed 


With love of country more than love of life. 


Thou hast thy growth of blood, that gushing warm 
From patriot bosoms, set their spirits free ! 

All who behold, shall venerate thy form, 
And bow before thy genius, Lisrrty! 


Here fell the hero and his brave compeers, 

Who fought and died to break a people’s chain. 
Thy place is sacred to Columbia's tears, 

Poured o’er the victims for a nation slain. 


Yet, from her starry brow a glory streams 
Turning to gems those holy drops ‘of grief; 

As after evening showers, the morn’s clear beams 
Show diamonds hung on grass, and flower and leaf. 


Upright and firm as were the patriot souls 
That from thy native spot arose to God, 

Stand thou, and hold, long as our planet rolls, 
This last, high place by Freedom’s martyrs trod. 


Let thy majestic shadow walk the ground 

Calm as the sun and constant as his light ; 
And by the moon, amid the dews be found, 

The sentinel who guards it through the night. 


And may the air around thee ever be 
To Heaven-born Liberty as vital breath ; 
But, likejthe breeze that sweeps the Upas tree, 
To Bondage and Oppression, certain death ! 


A‘beauteous prospect spreads for thy survey 
City and dome and spire look up to thee. 

The solemn forest and the mountain grey 
Stand distant to salute thy majesty. 


And ocean in his numbers deep and strong, 

While the bright shore beneath thy ken he laves, 
Will sing to thee an everlasting song 

Of freedom with his never conquered waves. 


Rise, then, and stand unshaken till the skies 
Above thee are about to pass away. 

But, when the dead around thee are to rise, 
Melt in the burning splendors of the day ! 


For, then will He, ‘ whose right it is to reign'— 
Who came to earth his kingdom here to save, 
Come with his angels calling up the slain 
To freedom, and annihilate the grave. 
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A LEGEND OF MONHEGAN. 


And O, may they, the slain of Charlestown’s height 
Atise to stand at his right hand above, 

Bternal monuments in heaven’s pure light, 
Of his great victery, his dying love ! 


Newburyport, Mass. H. F. G. 


ALEGEND OF MONHEGAN. 


Tre numerous islands which are scattered along the coast of Maine, 
presenting to the ever chafing waves of the vexed Atlantic an adamantine 
barrier of roek, are rich with legendary lore. Those who have only seen 
the inhabitants of these islands in distant sea-ports, or on their peregrinations 
to the main, can form but a faint idea of the rich, almost poetic fancy, which 
lies bid under their rough exterior. An ardent love of country, almost 
desperate courage, and a romantic, disinterested fearlessness and disregard of 
danger are their most distinguishing characteristics. Add _ to these, almost 
Oriental hospitality, and deep, dark superstition, and you have a pretty good 
idea of the character of our coast fishermen. A belief has for a long time 
been prevalent among these islanders that immense sums of money and 
inexhaustible treasures, buried by the pirates and sea-rovers of days Jong 
past, are concealed upon the islands and along the coasts of our country. 


> 


Block Island—Martha’s Vineyard—Plum Island—Isle of Shoals—Jewell’s 
Island, in Casco Bay—Monhegan, and numerous other islands, and nearly 
every headland and dark, sheltered Cove, on our coast, have from time to 
time been visited by money-diggers, and, if report speaks truth, immense 
treasures have been removed. The difficulty and danger of securing this 
pirate treasure is believed to be augmented by the vigilance and malignity of 
a demon, under whose guardianship and care the treasure was left, with the 
injunction from the bold outlaws to ‘keep it till I shail come,’—but as it so 
happened that ‘1’ never returned, having either graced a gallows at Execu- 
tion Dock, or fallen on the bleody deck of his cruiser, the same malignant 
spirit still keeps his untiring watch, and his charge can only be secured by 
lulling his vigilance by potent charms, and stealing his gold while under the 
influence of your necromancy. Werea stranger to dispute the correctness 
or doubt the truth of these legendery tales, many among them would take 
it as an insult as deep and deadiy as to call them ‘sodgers’ or to tell them 
they were no fishermen. They believe them as firmly as the Catholic does 
the infallibility of the Pope—or the pardoning power of the priest. They 
have been brought up on those islands, these have been handed down by 
tieir fathers,—surely they ought to know, and what right basa stranger to 
doubt. All have heard of the Block Island spirit-ship, which appeared 
wrapped in flames—a perfect, frigate-built ship, with royal-yards ath wart, 
studdingsails set, quartermaster at the cun—but enveloped in bright flame 
from the waters edge to skysail-mast-head—from poop lanthern to jib-ofjib- 
boom end. This phantom ship was supposed—nay, I have heard it sword 
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A LEGEND OF MONHEGAN. 


to by old men who said they had seen it—on the eve of the death of any ofa 
crew who were settled on Block Island, and who were more than suspected 
of having committed some damning nautical crime. Whilesuch improbable 
—iimpossible—stories are firmly believed, is it to be wondered that the stories 
of buried treasure should gain credence? more especially, when the visits of 
the freebooters are matters of history. 

Reader, were youever at Monliegan? No.—Well I have been, and a few 
hours more pleasantly, I never spent. True the people are rough, and their 
manners are unpolished, but their kindness and hospitality will ever be 
remembered wiih gratitude by me. I landed there on a cold and stormy 
November day,—our old bruiser of a schooner leaked like an eel-pot, and 
we had hardly any thing to take the wire-edge off our appetite, saving twice- 
salt junk,—our sails were split—and our allowance most miserably watered 
by the drunken thieving steward—a plague on him, for a genuine specimen 
of Guinea. But the amphibious inhabitants of the sea girt rock soon made 
us forget all those minor troubles. Although we were served with potatoes- 
aud-fish in the morning, fish-and-potatoes at dinner, and fish at supper, by 
way of variety, yet it was bestowed with such hearty good will that it gave a 
more hearty relish to their coarse fare than the most viands given with the 
cold, heartless politeness which almost seems to say ‘it’s teo good for you.’ 

I had a deal of conversation with an old patriarch of the name of Trefethren 
mith isin New York—and 


—'tis as much.an anonymous name there, as 8: 
found him intelligent, and affable, possessing a fund ef humor, and deeply 
imbued with the prevailing superstitions, of the fisliermen and islanders ot 
our coast.—A heart most ‘warm. and true to the core’ never beat under the 
starred mantle of the monarch, than that whose pulsations sent the vital fluid 
through the iron frame encased in the fear-naught jacket of this hardy 
islander. During my short stop on the island 1 happened to mention the 
subject of money digging, and found I had touched the chord which caused 
the heart of the veteran to beat with redoubied energy ; and he related me a 
story of which I give you the substance. 

Many years since, two strangers arrived at the island, and strolled about 
here for some days, apparently without any particular object in view, other 
than fishing for cunners from the rocks, or frightening the wild ducks and 
sea guils with the report of their rifles, for a single ball in a rifle is not the 
most effectual missile that can be used against the feathered aquatics of our 
coast, however deadly it may be when slice ‘ected against the gallant buck or 
savage bear in the wild woods. After some tiie they called on me, and 
requested some private conversation. This being granted, they stated that 
they were from the interior of the state of Vermont, and exhibited a paper 
which they said had been found among some old family documents, and 
which they had every reason to believe authentic. ‘The document in ques- 
tion stated that en the Island of Monhegan, on the coast of the District of 
Maine,a remarkable rock would be found on the sandy beach, lone and far 
from any rock or ledge, at a given distance from this rock, and at a given di- 
rection money would be found by any one who would dig; observing the 
spells and incantations in such cases made and provided. They had meas- 
ured the distance and ascertained that the spot designated was in the vicinity 
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of my house, and they had called to request permission to dig for the treasure, 
I tried to dissuade them by ridicule and argument, but in vain; their 
faith in the document in their possession was too firmly established ; and as 
to the goblin who guarded the hidden gold, they feared him not, and nothing 
would afford them greater pleasure thar an encounter with the spirit of gold. 
I gave my consent to their request, provided only, that they should remuner- 
ate me for whatever damage they should do to my property in their delving 
operations. 

The next night, at midnight, was appointed for the trial. Despite of the 
bold front which they had assumed, I found that as the time drew near, they 
seemed to have some apprehension of a danger to be encountered, and had 
frequent recourses to the brandy-bottle to keep up their courage. At mid- 
night after sundry mysterious ceremonies and incantations, they commenced 
their work. After digging a short time, their delving instruments struck 
against a hard substance, when one of them uttered an exclamation; and at 
the same instant, as one of them affirmed, the earth about the pit was 
violently shaken; one of the treasure-seekers fell insensible, and the other 
scrambled from the pit and fled for my house. On arriving there, he related 
in an incoherent manner what had befallen them, and concluded by saying 
that he believed his companion had been murdered by the goblins. How- 
ever unwilling I might have been to disturb the quiet of this spirit of evil, I 
was still more unwilling to leave a fellow creature to perish in the pit which 
his own cupidity had formed, and after some persuasion I prevailed on the 
terror-stricken wretch to accompany me to the scene of his labors. Arriving 
there we found the man lying on his face in the bottom of the pit, to all 
appearances dead, but upon lifting him out he slowly recovered, and it was 
found that he had received a severe bruise on the head. On examining the 
pit, it was found that a stone had rolled into it after being thrown out, 
which had probably struck the digger and occasioned the hurt. They 
recommenced their work, and before morning the object of their search was 
secured, and a few days after they left the island and have never been heard 
of more by the inhabitants of Monhegan. 

‘ But,’ said I, as the old man concluded the tale, ‘did they really find the 
pirate’s money ?” 

‘They found that pot,’ said he, pointing to an old jar which stood ona 
shelf in the room where we sat. ‘Whether that would be buried in such a 
place for nothing, judge for yourself.’ 

{ made some inquiries respecting the old veteran, and found that it was 
generally believed that the money-diggers gathered a handsome harvest 
under ground, and that he shared in their good fortune, as after the adventure 
he seemed to de better supplied with money, and soon after purchased one 
of those pretty little green-painted, pink-sterned schooners, which are 
always to be found on our coast, or anywhere else where codfish and mack- 
erel are to be found; and which are the veriest sea-ducks afloat—it being as 
much impossible to capsize or swamp one of them, as to sink the fast- 


anchored island where they most do congregate. 
J. 














THE VAGABOND’S RETURN. 


A FRAGMENT. 


The air was soft, and bright the summer sky, 

The moon had climbed the middle vault of night, 
When a scene met a lonely traveller's eye, 

And long he paused as at a welcome sight ; 
Yet he did view the landscape doubtingly, 

As if he could not see its shades aright :— 
Daylight is best for cottage scenes and new ones, 
The moon will answer for the Alps and ruins. 


Men walk in darkness—they of evil deeds, 
Turning the day to night, the night to day. 
By night secure the timid wild deer feeds, 
And walks abroad the ravenous beast of prey : 
His trade of crime and wrong the felon leads, 
And honest men, too, sometimes darkling stray, 
Compelled the shelter of the night to try, 
By the cold northern wind—adversity. 


And all was quiet save the watch-dog’s howl, 
That was re-echoed from the distant hill ; 

While from his nook obscure the startled owl 
With deep, low voice the interval did fill ; 

The faithful guardian brute and lonely fowl 
Were heard remote when nature else was still, 

And with a soothing melancholy power 

Seemed to possess the solemn midnight hour. 


The forest dark, the orchard, the hill side, 
The meadow and the silver winding stream, 
The scattered trees, the house, the valley wide, 
Misty and undefined in the pale-beam, 
And distant mountain outline he descried 
All indistinct and like a passing dream ; 
Yet faintly true to doubting memory, 
The dwelling of his childhood met his eye. 


Ten years had somewhat changed him—in youth's pride 
The phantom honor he had chased, and far 

Had followed wealth which his pursuit demed, 
The torrid climate and the northern air, 

Forbidden trades and unknown tongues had tried ; 
Success—defeat—hope—self-re proach—despair— 

And ever as the wide world he did roam, 

He found no spot that he could call his home. 
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The fairy dwelling that his fancy loved, 
Which in his visions he had visited, 
The green spot that his spirit most approved, 
And where his lone heart yet was riveted, 
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The home to which his yearning wishes moved 

And where at last he hoped to rest his head, 
He now had reached—all desolate and poor 
And stood a stranger at his father’s door. 


He viewed the well-known scene of early years, 
Where first he learned to hope for happiness, 
And deemed the world was all that it appears ; 
But time had taught him comments numberless, 
Of disappointed schemes and anxious fears, 
Which made him some unkind reception guess, 
Or some sad change that might his claim efface, 
In this his last, and only resting place. 


It was an awkward feeling—that same doubt, 
And shook him like an ague—yet he tried 
The gate that never shut a stranger out ; 
The door where no intruder was denied : 
Freely all opened to him, and without 
A Porter's aid—for ‘t is the farmer’s pride 
Living with honest men to banish cares, 
And not disgrace his house with bolts and bars. 


Within he found all still—the light obscure 


Did not discover clearly things around ; Bey... 
Of course he could not note the furniture ob 
Strange or familiar—while in sleep profound, mi 
The inmates rested peaceful and secure— ce 
He did not rouse them with unwelcome sound, dis 
But to repose himself, his care addressed, on 
And laid him down upon the floor to rest. dr 
In youth be would not thus have laid him down, ba 
But loudly waked them all and claimed a bed; the 
A faint conviction how changed he ‘d grown, of 
Drew a sigh from him, as he stooped his head of 
To such a pillow as late years had known, the 
And all may know who live the life he led: suc 
His cares—his doubts—his changes only kept pri 
A moment with his thoughts and soon he slept. bar 
Two children came while yet the morn was gray, line 
And found the weary stranger sleeping still ; Ove 
At first they were alarmed and fled away, Feo 
But having never learned the dread of ill, Ne 
They. soon returned, and in their childish way | bee 
Tendered kind acts of parley and good will, | the 
And going near, in their impunity and 


Touched his pale face and tattered drapery. 
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He started—and the impulse as he woke 
Was that of fear—se long before mankind 
A fugitive-—and his first action spoke 
A self preserving effort of the mind ; 
As when the mountain fox, his slumber broke, 
Springs from his lair, swift as the passing wind, 
And, like this outcast of man’s sympathy, 
Deems the imagined hounds and hunters nigh. 






Unknowing, unsuspecting infancy 
Met his alarmed view—the Vagabon? 

At their young, prattling noize and playful joy 
(What could he less?) smiled with a feeling fond, 

‘Who are ye, children’? ‘They made no reply, 
But in each other's faces did respond 

A loud, glad laugh, as if they meant to say 

‘ This strange thing is our playmate for to-day.’ 
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Poetry and philosophy are direct antipodes to each other. Philosophy 
anatomizes; Poetry combines and embellishes. The former has for its 
object to investigate the nature of things; the latter to exhibit them in their 
most beautiful and elevated character. No one can be ardently and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the pursuit of both, who has not a versatile and well 
disciplined mind. The Philosopher curiously prying after what is hidden, 
and striving to get at the bottom of things, strips off without concern the fine 
drapery of fancy, cuts unfeelingly through the nerves of sensibility, till the 
bare skeleton stands revealed to his inspection. When he reads poetry, all 
the refinements of taste, the life and glow of imagination, and the elevation 
of feeling are unnoticed ; but if he can discover in the mass a lurking vein 
of philosophical truth, he seizes upon it at once, and scatters to the winds 
the surrounding impediments. The Poet attempts Philosophy with similar 
success, In his mind all is luxuriance and life. Not the most abstract 
principle can long retain its individuality ; not the most lifeless thought its 
barrenness. Verdure springs on the rocks and sands, and quickly hides the 
lines of philosophical distinctions. If this is torn off, ere the eye can glance 
over its surface, it has sprouted with new vegetation. ‘Talk to him of the 
geological structure of the earth, of tts various strata, of the Plutonian and 
Neptunian theories, and he is gazing in thought on beautiful landscapes, 
beetling cliffs, meandering rivers, and the solar glory of the skies. Speak of 
the organization of the human frame, and he is thinking of faces and forms 
and hues of all that is beautiful and majestic in the ‘human form divine,’ as 
it is seen in life, or rather as it appears iu the light of imagination, Set him 
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to investigate the abstruse principles of metaphysics, and if brought at all to 
the work, he runs wild in speculation, spins out theory after theory, beautiful 
perhaps, but flimsey as gossamer. 

Philosophy is based upon reason; poetry upon sensibility and imagination. 
Which affords the greatest pleasure to its votaries will be variously decided, 
according to each one’s temperament. Ass favorite pursuits, both rank among 
pleasures of taste ; for it is the same: principle of our nature which causes a 
special attachment to any pursuit—plunges one into metaphysics and another 
into poetic imaginings. The discovery of a philosophical principle affords 
as sweet, though not so tumultuous a joy, as the excitement of sensibility, or 
the wild flight of imagination. 

It has been said that capacity for happiness is the only true measure of 
greatness. If this be true, capacity tor producing happiness is the only true 
measure of utility. If we could suppose the soul wholly absorbed in the 
exercise of some one faculty, and utterly unconscious of any thing else, it 
would be absolutely of no consequence what might be its condition in other 
respects, provided that this one faculty were supplied with its corresponding 
gratifications. A visionary state of existence is as good for the time being as 

one more substantial, and as much a source of happiness. As a source then, 
of temporary pleasure, Poetry, even in its wildest flights, is no more a subject 
of ridicule or disesteem, than Philosophy in its most dignified calmness. 

Again, Poetry is the refiner of the soul. They take away her noblest 

attribute, who limit her to the exercise of imagination ; they insult her gentle 
presence, who shut the inner temple of the heart from her influence, and 
receive her only in the outer court of taste. Feeling is the inspiration of 
her existence, and the heart is the lyre which she loves to strike. She comes 
to this lyre, often unstrung or discordant, and wakens itto life and harmony. 
Nor is this a transient influence. A tone is imparted to the soul, which may 
extend its influence through life, and even aid in the preparation for the 
harmonies of heaven. Without the spirit of Poetry, man would be a savage ; 
the order and prosperity of society world be insecure. Let any one analyze 
his own character, and observe how much of poetry there is in his feelings 
and aspirations, and he will not doubt the assertion. Heroism, generosity, 
patriotism, owe their living power to poetry. ‘Take away from the pursuits 
of men the gilding of imagination, and enterprize would be shorn of its 
strength. Indeed there is not a mode of human existence, over which she 
exercises no control. All that is noble and pure come within her sphere, 
and to train the affections and aspirations of the soul is her delightful em- 
ployment. 

Philosophy, on the other hand, is the overseer of existence. It gathers 
from the past its lessons of wisdom, and regulates the condition of the future. 
Without it, man would be a creature of mere momentary impulse, incapable 
of investigation or forethought. It isthe spirit of philosophy whicli draws 
him out of the narrow circle of impulses and momentary interesis, and opens 
to his gaze and his grasp the broad region of universal interests and unend- 
ing pleasures. Under its guidance, he takes his stand on the broad field of 
existence, with the past and the future extending boundlessly behind and 
before him, and on each side the countless parallels of contemporaneous 
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existence, and surveying the vast whole, he thinks, plans, acts, in reference 
to all. It discloses to him the nature of his present enjoyments, itself one of 
the greatest, and is the artificer of those to come. All that we have, and all 
that we hope for, which is in the least dependent upon our own efforts, is the 
fruit of Philosophy. 

Yet what would these objects be worth when attained, if the spirit of 
poetry were not present to embellish them. It would be as if the landscape 
were stripped of its hues, and every object lay glooming in leaden gray,—as 
if the harpstrings of the air were broken, and nature were become tuneless 
and hueless. We might still breathe the air, still gather the autumnal fruits, 
and drink of the flowing brook, but the brightness and joy of existence 
would have faded, its elastic tone would be gone. 





poe ex 


True firmness of soul is a rare quality. It involves an entire superiority 
to all unreasonable control of external influences, and a harmonious balance 
of the internal powers and tendencies. It leads us to act according to the 
simple reasons of things, and is indeed only another name for common sense. 

Men are enslaved in body and mind—in thought, opinions and feeling, as 

well as in action—by passions, prejudices and fancies, good and bad, weak 
and strong. Jealousy, envy, misanthropy, in different degrees burden the 
soul, and shroud it in oppressive gloom. There cannot be firmness of soul 
where these have sway. Liberty requires the free air and sunlight, and 
perishes under the poisonous influence of morhid feelings. Pride and ambi- 
tion are not less opposed to liberty. These are artificial modes of feeling, 
not the spontaneous product of a pure and unperverted soul, and they lead 
toerror. Sensuality binds a yet heavier charm. As well might we expect 
the streams to break the necessity which ever draws them downward, and 
roam uncontrolled over the earth and air, as that the sensual mind can be free. 

But let it become refined and elevated by the inspiration of nobler feelings, 
and like those same waters, when the sun has etherialized them, and fthe 
breezes have lent their wings, it may soar in beauty and freedom through the 
loftiest, purest regions. The slavery of guilt needs no mention. If there 
be anything which, more than any other, cripples and benumbs the free 
movement of the soul, it is the pangs and conscious debasement of guilt. 
Diffidence and shame and fear of every kind between man and man, in a 
thousand ways oppress the soul. Insensibility also is an enchainment, like 
that of the rivers by-the frosts of winter—a partial annihilation, more to be 
dreaded than suffering. 

But it is needless to pursue the enumeration. False modes of thought and 
feeling are too numerous to be reckoned, and more powerful in their influence 
than can be estimated. They surround man’s whole being and each individ- 
ual member of it with their nets and chains; limiting its range, repressing its 
expansive efforts, and consuming its energies. Wherever he moves, what- 
ever he does, these bonds are upon him. They have grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. Simplicity and frankness are the char- 
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acteristics of his opening existence. The heart is sensitive without weakness 
and bold without audacity. But as the changes of life pass over him, he 
finds himself controlled by new influences, perverted in his nature, till scarce 
a thought or feeling is spontaneously just, or passes to its result unchecked. 
Once he could feel and fearlessly express the risings of indignation at 
those acts of injustice which he now beholds in silence. But the chain is 
upon him, an icy chain, of insensibility and fear and perverted opinion, and 
he remains unmoved. It is thus that the clearest principles in morals are so 
often utterly imperceptible to minds of the highest order; and the most 
sensitive spirits become cold and unfeeling. It is not through motives 
merely that these influences are felt. They operate upon the very being of 
the mind. Thought and feeling are spontaneous. They spring up in the 
mind like the vegetation of the earth, and whatever influences are thrown 
upon the soil affect its productive power. Few indeed are the minds whose 
fertility has not suffered by the frosts of prejudice, or the fires of passion, or 
the scarcely less baleful blasts of morbid sentiment. 

Would we regain our liberty, we must return to first principles. It is not 
enough to struggle against the bonds that confine us, and resisit the impul- 
ses of perverted feeling. ‘This would be to cripple still more the spontaneous 
energy of the soul. We must enthrone in our minds the noble sentiment of 
Terence,—‘ I am a man, and share in all things buman,’—and the yet nobler 
sentiments of revelation, that tell us of immortality allied to angelic natures 
and to God. Under their influence the mind resumes its tone and casts off 
all servility, false sentiment is forgotten, the fires of evil passion become 
extinct, and all is free strength and harmony. Then is it prepared to view 
things fair and undistorted, in the clear sunlight of birth, and to enjoy with- 


out anxiety the pure fountain of pleasure that bursts forth all around. 
E. D. J. 





A POET’S LOVE. 


‘An early, innocent and unfortunate passion, however fruitful of pain it may be to the 


man, is a lasting advantage to the poet.’ ‘ashington Irving. 


1 cannot think that fate so drear 

Is happy for the poet-soul ; 
There is enough to shade and sere 

In changeful being’s stern control ; 
Enough the gleesome strain to stay 

Which gushes from the heart of youth, 
And solemnize its dreamy lay 

With the grand symphony of Truth ; 
Enough to track the holy art 

Which noble bards most deeply prize, 
And nought but trial can impart— 

To pity, soothe and sympathize ; 
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Enough Hope’s joyous tone to still 
With aching throb, or anxious sigh ; 

Enough with gathering tears to fill 
The laughing, proud or frenzied eye. 


IT. 


The poet’s fancy fond and free, 

ls woke and won by Beauty's trace 
Inscribed on earth, or sky, or sea 

Or beaming from a human face ; 
The Roman peasant’s queenly air, 

The Eastern eye of glowing jet, 
The lassie’s wreath of golden hair— 

Nature’s most lovely coronet— 
Each kindly word whose silver trill 

Greets him in woman’s gentle voice, 
Like rarest'music, wakes a thrill, 

And spell-like, lures him to rejoice ;— 
His earnest spirit ever swayed 

By admiration’s fervent rule, 
Heaven the poet’s mission made 

‘A worship of the beautiful.’ 
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But when the light whose transient beams 
O’er Fancy’s realm threw hues divine, 
By Love concentred—burning gleams 


Upon his spirit’s inmost shrine ; 
When Beauty’s warmth distils the glow 
Of blest affections seraph flame, 
And the inspired dreamers know 
The presence that in visions came ; 
When eager springs the yearning heart 
It’s pleadings for Love’s boon—to hush 
While new-winged hopes awaking start, 
And to their goal exulting rush ; 
O when the poet loves, speak not 
Of Disappointment’s chill decree 
God grant his heart faith unforgot, 
Devotion, trust and constancy ! 


Boston, October, 1836. 
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OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS, 


NUMBER ONE. 





BY WALTER W. WOLCOTT. 





Tue literature of olden time has been shamefully neglected in these de- 
generate days. A thirst for novelty, for something of recent date, seems to 
be the ruling passion in the world of letters. There appears to be, in most 
people, an innate aversion, as it were, to every thing that bears the impress 
of age; an instinctive horror even at the thought, to say nothing of the 
sight, of the antiquated tome enveloped in the smooth, clear parchment, and 
encircled with the massive clasp, as a shield against the inroads of ‘ worm 
and weather.’ And then, too, the chequered title-page, made up of nigh as 
many colors as our respected grandam’s best ‘ go-to-meeting’ quilt. The 
antipathy of some dear souls—pity on them—against the relics of ancient 
lore exceeds the bounds of reason. But why all this ridiculous repulsiveness 
against exploring the rich ruins of English literature ? Where could we look 
for ‘better stores of well-ripened wisdom, or strike upon more precious 
views of manly, nervous, far-reaching thought than among the English 
ancients?’ Would that our book catalogues pointed out works ‘ extremely 
rare, as they are often in those of the British metropolis, whose sales are 
attended by crowds to become the possessors of the raretreasure. We ought 
to cherish a taste for the productions of these literary patriarchs, for, verily, 
‘there were giants in those days,’ whose potent influence should be felt in 
the literature of our country. We should draw freely upon these never- 
failing resources. 

We admire the style of these ancient authors, notwithstanding their 
apparent harshness, and their propensity to indulge in long periods. There 
is occasionally some obscurity and misticism in their writings, which tends 
to make them tedious, but they, on the other hand, possess the redeem- 
ing quality of presenting to the reader many fine thoughts and passages. 
An attempt was made, some five or six years since, to compile a ‘ Library of 
the Old English Prose Writers,’ by a gentleman of the Literary Emporium 
well qualified for the task, who published six or eight volumes. As none 
have, to our knowledge, appeared recently, we infer that he did not meet 
with sufficient encouragement to accomplish his design. He proposed in 
the outset to cull the choicest flowers of antiquity, and to separate the objec- 
tional passages from them—to give with the works of each author a short 
Memoir, and copious notes. In his preface he expressed some degree, of 
surprize that so few could be found ‘in this age of books, when every body 
is sipping of the shallow and ofitimes poisoned fountains of ephemeral 
literature,’ who were inclined to ‘draw from the deep and healthful wells of 


English undefiled.’ He regretted, as well he might, that ‘ the moss has been 
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suffered to creep over them, and hide their clear and sparkling waters from 
the general view.’ It was his design, if possible, ‘to uncover these wells, 
and to bring out these relics from their tombs.’ How well he has succeeded 
in that enterprize, it is not the intention of the writer of these articles to de- 
termine. If, by giving a general idea of these writers with a few extracts 
from their works, he can induce the reader to possess himself of these vol- 
umes, his end will be attained. 

The first volume contains Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane States. 
This author was an eminent divine of the church of England in the turbulent 
times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth. He was an exceedingly hu- 
morous writer, ‘a man of extensive and multifarious reading, of great and 
digested knowledge, which an extraordinary retentive memory preserved 
ever ready for use.’ ‘These works are written in an exceedingly quaint style, 
very much in vogue at that period and abound in genuine humor, one of his 
most prominent charatercistics. We have seldom read an author who pos- 
sesses to so great a degree, the rare excellence of keeping up the interest of the 
readers. ‘They are to the point, not only conveying ‘ suggestions of great 
practical importance,’ but awaken and stimulate the mind to reflection. He 
was, in truth, the Solomon of his day. 

The Holy State commences with a portraiture of the ‘ Good Wife, the 
author, thinking that, as St. Paul advised ‘ women to submit themselves to 
their husbands,’ and as their lesson was first given them, he was also in duty 
bound, for the same reason, to follow in his steps. He inculcates submission 
and obedience very strongly—a very unpopular doctrine with the ladies. 
The subject is an extremely sensitive one, and had the exemplary apostles, 
the excellent Fenelon, and the witty Fuller, been present at some discussions 
of these latter days, they might have been subjected to the necessity of 
causing them to procure sureties of the peace. ‘These pious souls, without 
a doubt, intended to convey something quite the reverse of a slavish submis- 
sion. Unquestionably they intended no other submission than that which is 
the fruit of genuine love. We will give a few quotations, and first from the 
‘Good Wife,’ 

‘She never crosseth her husband in the spring-tide of his anger, but stays 
till it be ebbing water. And then mildly she argues the matter, not so much 
to condemn him as to acquit herself. Surely men, contrary to iron, are 
worse to be wrought when hot; and far more tractable in cold blood. It is 
an observation of seamen, that if a single meteor or fireball falls on the mast 
it portends ill luck ; but if two come together, (which they count Castor and 
Pollux) they presage good success ; but sure, in a family it bodeth most bad, 
when two fireballs, (husband’s and wife’s anger,) come both together, 

‘Her clothes are rather comely than costly, and she makes plain cloth to 
be velvet by her handsome wearing it. She is none of our dainty dames 
who love to appear in a variety of suits every day new; as if a good gown, 
like a stratagem in war, were to be used but once ; but our good wife sets up 
a sail according to the keel of her husband’s estate; and if of high parentage 
she does not so remember what sho was by birth, that she forgets what she 
is by match.’ 

‘Her children, though many in number, steering them with a look whither 
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she listeth. When they grow up, she teacheth them, not pride, but painful. 
ness, making their hands to clothe their backs, and them to wear the livery 
of their own industry. She makes not her daughters gentlewomen before 
they are women, rather teaching them what they should pay to others, than 
receive from them.’ 

From the ‘ Virtuous Lady,’ we make but one extract. We presume, how- 
ever, it will be read at length. . 

‘She is contented with that beauty which God bath given her. If very 
handsome, no whit the more proud, but far the more thankful: if unhand- 
some, she labors to better it in the virtues of her mind; that what is plain 
cloth without, is rich plush within. Indeed, such natural defects as hinder 
her comfortable serving of God in her calling, may be amended by art; and 
any member of the body being defective, may therefore be lawfully supplied. 
Thus glass eyes may be used, though not for sightliness. But our lady 
detesteth all adulterate complexions, finding no precedent therefor in the Bible, 
save one, and her so bad, that ladies would blush through their paint, to 
make her the pattern of their imitation. Yet there are many that think the 
grossest fault in painting, is to paint so grossly, (making their faces with thick 
daubing, not only new pictures, but new statues,) and that the greatest sin 
therein is to be discovered.’ 

We conclude cur extracts from this volume with the following from the 
chapter on ‘ Marriage.’ The advice therein contained is truly excellent, and 
we hope it will be well pondered in the minds of those whose attention is 
directed that way. 

‘Deceive not thyself by over expecting happiness in the married estate. 
Look not therein for contentment greater than God well give, or a creature 
in this world can receive, namely, to be free all inconveniences, Marriage 
is not like the hill of Olympus, wholly clear, without clouds. Yea, expect 
both wind and storms sometiines, which when blown over, the air is the 
clearer and wholesomer for it. Make account of certain cares and 
troubles which will attend thee. Remember the nightingales, which sing 
only some months in the spring, but commonly are silent when they have 
hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were turned into care for their young 
ones. Yet all the molestations of marriage are abundantly recompensed 
with other comforts which God bestoweth on them who make a wise choice 
of a wife, aud observe the following 


Rvu.es: 


‘Let grace and goodness be the principal loadstones of thy affections. For 
love which hath ends will have an end, whereas that which is founded i 
true virtue will always continue. * e ° * ° 

‘ Neither choose all, nor not at all for beauty. A cried-up beauty makes 
more for her own praise than her husband’s profit. They tell us of a float- 
ing island in Scotland: but sure no wise pilot will cast anchor there, lest the 
Jand swim away with the ship. So are they served, and justly enough, who 
fasten their love on fading beauty, and both fail together. 

‘Let there be no great {disparagement in age. They that marry ancien! 
people merely in expectation to bury them, hang themselves in hope that 


one will come and cut the halter.’ 
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‘Parents for a little pelf often marry their children to those whose persons 
they hate; and thus union betwixt families is not made, but the breach 
rather widened the more. 

‘This shall serve for a conclusion. A bachelor was saying, “next to no 
wife, a good wife is best.” “ Nay,” said a gentlewoman, “next to a good wife, 
no wife is the best.” I wish to all married people the outward happiness 
which, enno 1605, happened to a couple in the city of Delf, in Holland, 
living most lovingly together seventy-five years in wedlock, till the man 
being one hundred and three, the woman ninety years of age, died within 
three hours of each other, and were buried in the same grave.’ 

Our next number will contain a notice of and extracts from the second 
volume of the ‘ Library,’ which comprises the celebrated ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ 
by Sir Philip Sidney, and the admirable ‘ T'able Talk’ of John Selden. 





SPIRITUAL BEAUTIES. 


BY C. P. CRANCH., 





I pream’p of a Flower that bloom’d in the ocean, 
Far down,—all alone—all alone— 
So deep, there was not a sound or a motion, 
Nor a sea-beast’s ear to catch the groan 
Of the billowy sea in its upper strife ;— 
The green waves were noiseless and harmless as sleep, 
And a dim light struggled to pierce the deep— 
But all was cold and shadowless, 
And all was void and motionless— 
For here there was no LIrE— 
Saving the life of this one, lone Flower. 
O ’t was a glorious and star-like thing, 
A vision of calm, undying power ; 
Bell-like, and deep, like an urn of pearl,— 
And its anthas were golden end glittering, 
And slow did its petals of white unfurl— 
A marble flower—yet living and growing, 
Pure,—holy and pure, as a Seraph’s dream ; 
O dim are the diamond and ruby’s gleam, 
And the myriad gems in the upper waves glowing, 
When | think on the light of this lonely Flower, 
Far down in its silent and dim sea-bower! 


The storms of the waves above raged on— 

But here was no tempest or noise to dread : 
Huge wrecks, and bodies of men came down,— 
‘But they were drifting far over head ; 
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They sunk not down to the sacred bower, 

Where bloom’d the peaceful ocean-flower. 

The sea-snake and whale in their giant race 

Were lost as they sought for this lonely place ;— 

And all the bright color’d things that gleam 

And dark through the deep, were like meteors that stream 
Through a summer sky—while the sea-stars shone 









Some in’clusters, and some alone, 
Whose far off twinklings feebly sent 
A light through the vast, dim element. 












I have‘thought at times when this dream comes back, 
That there is a Flower like this on earth: 
It hath not here its place of birth, 
And seldom may we track 
The path that leads to the inner shrine, 
Where its pure bright beauties grow and shine. 
But ye need not roam from star to star— 
Ye need not seek this Flower afar ;— 
It blooms deep down in the human heart— 
lt hath no peer in the pride of art :— 
it blooms in the soul of the wise and pure, | 














But withers a sinful heart within ; 
For its amaranth beauty cannot endure q | 
The blighting atmosphere of sin. 


I 
O holy and beautiful Spirit-flower ! é 
Thou art no dream of an idle hour ; 4 I 
Immortal thou as the mind’s own beam, I 
And too—too beautiful for a dream! c 


Would’st thou know what this beauty is ? 
Would’st thou give all to have but this? 
Would’st thou know how and for what to live ? 
Would’st thou garner what worlds cannot give ? 
Would’st thou feel joys and raptures more P 


Than thou could’st gather from golden store ¥ 
In the isle of the blest, or the fairy-shore ? Ww 
Then guard thine own heart; in its fathomless deeps, ee. 
Silent and pure, that Flower sleeps. | let 
Watch ! lest it sleep till it wither away— ; of 
Watch! till it opens and blooms to the day! tas 
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Tue winter of 1745 is celebrated in the annals of New England as one of 
the mildest the inhabitants of our rigid climate ever experienced. Our noble 
rivers, far from presenting their usually secure and unyielding footing to the 
denizens of a country then nearly destitute of bridges, sparkled and danced 
inthe sun as gaily as if their banks were still fringed with the luxuriant 
drapery of summer. January had been extremely pleasant, and all were 
expecting these unwonted smiles of old Winter would soon be dispelled by 
frowns proportionably severe, yet the anticipation remained still unfulfilled, 
for the aspect of February was as bright and genial as the months that 
had preceded it. So mild was the atmosphere that the family of Colonel 
Pepperell in Kittery were sitting with raised windows in their parlor, over- 
looking the beautiful Piscataqua, which rolled its broad expanse past their 
mansion, and though scarcely ever frozen in this place in our severest winters, 
did not now even wear the edge of frost-work which generally adorned its 
borders. Kittery was at that time a place of much greater relative import- 
ance than at present; when, aside from associations with past events, it 
presents no other claims to consequence in the eyes of its neighbors than its 
affording admirable facilities for a naval station. Portsmouth, or Strawberry 
Bank, as it was then familiarly called, had not become so entirely as at 
present, the only place of commercial importance at the mouth of the Pis- 
cataqua. 

* # * * * * * ¥ 

‘Any news from the Frenchmen, Col.’ said Catherine, tired of work and 
weary of looking at the unbroken surface of the river and the bare, barren 
fields abroad, on which the sun shone so brightly, that she felt almost disap- 
pointed in not seeing the lively foliage of Spring, so much more in keeping 
with the fineness of the weather, than the unsightly stumps and leafless trees, 
which every where met the eye. ‘The question obtained only a half muttered 
negative, and the Colonel was as deeply absorbed as before in examining the 
letters he had that day received, Catharine again looked up from the piece 
of satin embroidery on which she had long been busying her fingers and 
tasking her ingenuity to produce a covering sufficiently magnificent for the 
elegantly carved mahogany arm-chair of Madam, and sportively exclaimed, 
‘Verily! here must be a bearer of news, if one may judge by his unwonted 
haste—peradventure the poor youth may arrive at his journey’s end Sooner 
than he thinketh for, if he continueth to ride down yonder hill at such a 
break-neck pace, and remembereth not the words of wisdom that “the 
merciful man is merciful, even to his beast.”’ ‘And who may it be ? said 
her brother, laymg down his letter and slightly frowning at what the disciple 
of Whitefield deemed the levity of her remark. Catharine’s mirth was _ 
peedily checked by this or some other cause, for as she gave another look,” 
she replied in an altered voice, ‘I believe it is Edward Stanhope, Sir.’ . 
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‘Ha! Stanhope! methinks, however, my question might have been an- 
swered without that deep blush.’ 

‘T feared you might be displeased,’ stammered his sister. 

‘If Mr. Stanhope comes as an acquaintance merely, or on business, he is 
welcome to Pepperell House, but if he comes as a visiter of yours, Catharine, 
you already know my mind on that point. The son of a needy adventurer, 
and a reckless, hair-brained youth, can never be a suitable match for a Pep- 
perell. Much less,’ he added in a kinder tone, as he saw he had wounded 
her feelings, ‘for one who is called the fairest and most accomplished of 
New England’s daughters.’ 

Catharine struggled with the feelings that almost overpowered her, and 
raising her head proudly, she said with a feeling somewhat akin to his own, 
‘You need not fear that your sister will ever hold herself as a prize for an 
ignoble fortune-hunter—nor does Stanhope deserve that stigma. . As to his 
being the son of an adventurer, what else but adventurers are any of those 
high-minded men who have left the wealth and refinements of England, to 
win name and fortune on these shores °” 

The warm reply that rose to the lips of Col. P. was checked by the ap- 
pearance of a servant, announcing the unwitting cause of this altercation, 
and an elegant and fine looking young man was ushered into the parlor. The 
feelings awakened by the previous conversation made both Col. and Madam 
Peppereli receive him with even more than their usual coldness, and Catha- 
rine was too much occupied with her own emotions to be aware that her 
unconscious reserve was by no means calculated to diminish her lover's 
embarrassment. Stanhope, however was the last man to be browbeaten, 
or dashed with trifles, and quickly resuming his characteristic bold and 
undaunted bearing, he demanded a private audience of his host, for whom 
he said he had important information. 

Unable any longer to control the agitated feelings of her heart in the 
presence of hier sister, Catharine sought the solitude of her own apartment to 
muse over the cause of Edward’s strange deportment, and his unlooked-for 
appearance at Pepperell House. The youngest ofa jarge family, the orphan 
Catharine had been educated by her brother from early childhood, and 
regarded him with more of the affectionate reverence of a child, than the 
equal love of a sister. The kindest, and generally the most indulgent of 
brothers, his word was to her as law in those few cases in which he did 
require obedience. Notwithstanding the general amenity of his character, 
Col. Pepperell bad all those aristocratic ideas which so generally prevailed 
before the revolution. Nor was his sister free from similar feelings which 
are even more frequently attributed to her sex than to the other. Her 
reverence, however, for family and rank was not long proof to the truly 
interesting qualities and romantic attachment of Edward Stanhope. She 
had herself too much enthusiasm of disposition not to appreciate his high 
and generous character. She loved to trace on his expanded brow the 
stamp of ‘Nature’s Aristocracy, and she who had been sought by the 
wealthiest and proudest of the land, found in her feelings a cogent reason 
for rejecting them all. She trusted that the same qualities which had 
worked a revolution in her own mind would produce a similar effect 
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upon her brother’s, but she forgot he was many years her senior, and that it 
is chiefly in youth that long cherished prejudices yield to the more gener- 
ous impulses of the heart. She forgot that what was to her noble courage 
and praiseworthy enterprise, was to him, as he had called it, only hair-brained 
recklessness and imprudence. His decided expression of his feelings this 
afternoon had at the same time crushed these hopes and filled her with lofty 
ideas of independence which she could not quell, and thought she ought not 
to cherish. 

Full of these conflicting thoughts, she threw a shawl around her fine 
figure, as she stepped out upon the terrace communicating with her chamber, 
which commanded a fine prospect stretching far to the south, and rendered 
striking by the bold indentations of the shore. Well did she deserve the 
celebrity she had gained as the fairest lady in New England, if the benignant 
grace which shines forth from yonder lovely portrait, preserved in all its 
beauty till the present time, be not a creation of the artist, but only an imita- 
tion of Nature’s handiwork. 'Those bright hazle eyes that seem almost to 
watch with interest the progress of these faithful annals, must have beamed 
with every variety of meaning. That small fair hand, toying with a freshly 
gathered rose, peeps forth with almost infantile grace from the simple antique 
dress. That noble brow, expanding with intellect and benevolence, gives a 
lofty and commanding. character to the whole figure. Similar to this was 
the expression of her face on the occasion alluded to, as wrapped in the 
musings of her excited imagination, she hastily trod the terraced walk, 
unheeding the flight of moments. But a more pensive shadow stole over 


her countenance as calm reflection brought up to her view ail the obstacles 


to her attachment, which she foresaw from her brother’s firm resolve. 7 

‘What can have brought him hither?’ thought she. ‘He said he had 
business of importance, but what community of interest can my brother 
have with Edward Stanhope? Can it be that it has reference to me? if so, 
I have looked upon him for the last time.’ 

She was at length aroused from her reverie by seeing Stanhope galloping 
from the house as rapidly as he had approached it, without one word of 
farewell. Was it in anger or indifference ? 

The horseman turued his head; he caught a glimpse of her motionless 
form, and reining in his steed, he quickly retraced his steps. Leaving his 
horse, he sprang over the garden wall, and keeping as much as possible 
within the shade, he reached the building. Throwing his agile limbs around 
the low pillar of the terrace, lhe was at her side before she had sufficiently 
recovered from her surprise to determine whether to decline this clandestine 
interview, or stay and hear from his own lips the cause of this strange visit. 
With the devoted gallantry of the men of that period, be threw hiniself ont 
his knees before her, and taking her hand he exclaimed, ‘ What have I done, 
dearest lady, to merit from you this chilling reserve—this terrible coldness ” 

‘Your question may well be recriminated ; when have the friends of Capt. 
Stanhope acquired such a fantastic character in his eyes that he comes and 
vanishes like some wild vision-lunter, without a word of explanation or 
kindness ?” 


‘I came,’ said he, and as he spoke he rose at her bidding, and stood proudly 
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at her side—‘1 came principally on business with your brother, which I 
hoped was of a nature to procure me a favorable reception ; but he met me 
with so much hauteur, and your own face was so unkindly averted, that I 
was fain to believe the cruel rumor I have heard, that Warrenton's proud 
nephew had been a successful suitor for your hand; and I cared not to sue 
for a smile where I thought I had been cheated of the priceless affections of 
her who might have given it. Seeing you here alone, however, I could not 
resist the desire of learning from yourself the truth or falsehood of this 
dreadful tale.’ 

‘Unjust! suspicious! how could you credit such idle gossip ?” 

*I did not, till this afternoon—’ 

‘No,’ said she, as she drew herself up to her full height, ‘I know not but 
I ought in justice to my brother, to put an end at once and forever to this 
unsanctioned intercourse; but believe me, 1 will finish it decidedly and 
unequivocally, long, long before I encourage any other suitor” Her voice 
faltered, and she covered her face with her hands to conceal the gushings of 
long pent up feelings. 

‘Forgive me, dearest Catharine, I was a villain to doubt your truth one 
moment—I should have known you better. But before you talk of giving 
such a death-blow to all my proudest wishes, let me tell you of the founda- 
tion on which I rest a strong hope that our love may yet be blessed by your 
brother’s consent. Do not smile so incredulously—I am not dreaming.’ 

Catharine did look up in his face with a smile of mingled incredulity and 
pleasure, and asked, half in earnest, half in jest, ‘In what new rashuess are 
you embarking ?” 

You may call it rashness, or folly, or what you will; but if it is a folly, 
"tis one with which our wisest greybeards are infected. You know, dear 
Catharine, with what anxious jealousy both the government and the colonies 
have looked upon the French establishment at Cape Breton ; you know how 
important it is that it should be reduced. Now I have bad the honor of 
laying before their Excellencies Govs. Shirley and Wentworth, a plan for 
taking it, which they not only approve, but adopt with all my own ardor. I 
was sent here to communicate it to your brother, who will undoubtedly 
receive the command of the expedition, anel who enters into it with all his 
soul. If it succeeds—as succeed it must and shall—I[ will win such laurels 
there, if there be any virtue in true love and an undaunted spirit, as will 
compel your brother to entertain a different opinion from what he now 
does.’ 

‘Take Louisburgh, that men call the Impregnable—the very Dunkirk of 
“Imerica! What means do these colonies possess to take Louisburgh ?” 

‘What means! stout hands and loyal hearts, the only means that are worthy 
of the office.’ 

‘But you must wait for men and money from England ” 

‘If our flag does not wave over Louisburgh long before men and money 
reach us from England it never will. I tell you, Catharine, this is an énter- 
prise that is reserved for the colonies of New England, and it is one which 
will yet cover them with glory.’ 

* None can hope so more fervently than I do,’ exclaimed his companion’ 
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‘You will have the prayers of thousands, she added, looking reverently up, 
‘that you may be successful in breaking up this foreign establishment which 
fosters a savage horde, only to let them loose upon our frontier towns, to 
murder the defenceless inhabitants in midnight ambush, or carry them into 
hopeless captivity. Yes, Edward, if you can be instrumental in accomplish- 
ing this, you will deserve more—’ 

‘Not more than this little hand will give me, said Edward, pressing it 
ardently to his lips-—‘ I will accept this as my highest reward.’ : 

Just then Miss Pepperell was summoned to their evening meal, and Stan- 
hope, bidding her a hasty farewell, threw himself from the terrace to avoid 
the observation of the servant, and was soon lost in the deepening shadows 
of twilight. 

Had Col. Pepperell been less occupied with his own busy and crowding 
thoughts, he might have seen in the bounding step and sparkling eye of the 
enthusiastic girl as she entered the parlor, that something had occurred to 
change the current of her thoughts since they last met, and bis suspicions 
might have glanced at their true cause; but the important information of 
Stanhope had set on foot, in his active mind, such innumerable conjectures, 
plans and anticipations as left him uno leisure for observing what was passing 
around, _ Scarcely tasting his supper, he arose, and rapidly paced the floor, 
occasionally stopping to examine a large map he had spread out upon the 
table, and though usually the most social and accessible of men, he was 
subject to occasional fits of abstraction and meditation like the present, which 
no one, not even his wife, presumed to disturb with enquiries as to the cause. 
It was not a little amusing to Catharine, to observe the struggle in her august 
sister, between her evident curiosity and her sense of her own, and her 
husband’s dignity, which forbade her taking notice of such an indifferent 
occurrence as the appearance of Edward Stanhope at Pepperell House. 

She was not, however, long left in ignorance on a subject so nearly affecting 
her happiness as the probable absence of her husband upon a distant and 
dangerous expedition, for he justly considered her of all others the most 
interested in the result. The extreme surprise of Madam Pepperell, soon 
yielded to fears for her husband’s safety—but the females of that day were 
accustomed to look danger in the face—to see their dearest friends fearlessly 
expose themselves to the greatest perils—to feel their fondest ties often 
severed by violence—aye, even themselves sometimes to wield the instruments 
of death. 

A few days put an end to all conjecture on the subject, and Colonel 
Pepperell received an official appointment to the command of all the forces 
destined for the expedition against Louisburgh, with directions to make the 
necessary arrangements, as soon as possible to carry the design into effect. 
Every thing favored the success of this chivalrous scheme; the unusual 
mildness of the weather, the fruitfulness of the preceeding season, rendered 
it easy to collect the required stores ; and a concurrence of happy incidents 
brought together every British ship of War from the ports and islands of the 
American continent, till they made a formidable fleet, consisting of four ship: 
of the line and six frigates, under the command of an active, experiences 
and judicious officer, Stanhope was offered an important command but he 
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refused it. He said he wasa volunteer, that he placed himself under General 
Pepperell to be employed in any service for which he might think him fit, 
and asked only to command about twenty New Hampshire volunteer 
rangers, whom he had raised with his own exertions. This was of course 
granted, together with the rank of Colonel, and attended by Damon, a faithful 
negro, and Philip, a powerful and warlike Indian, to whom he had once 
rendered an important service, and who had attached himself to his fortunes 
ever since, he, with his little band embarked with the New Hampshire troops 
and arrived at Canseau, the place of rendezvous, before the General and the 
rest of the troops from Boston. <A few days, however, sufficed to bring them 
all together, but various causes combined to prevent their immediately pro- 


ceeding to action. ™ ’ . . * * 


Weary of delay, General Pepperell called a council and urged active 
measures. ‘We have,’ said he, ‘ been here three weeks waiting for the thawing 
of the ice around Cape Breton. We are in imminent danger of having our 
presence discovered by the inhabitants of St. Peters, and information carried 
to Louisburgh. Our provisions are getting short. Something must be done, 
I am of opinion that we re-embark and proceed to our destination. What 
say you, gentlemen ?” 

‘As to provisions, General, our little sloop, the Fay, has just brought ina 
well loaded ship from Martinico, and removed that difficulty for the present. 
But I am fully of your opinion that the time has come for action. Our 
men are too little accustomed to a life of idleness to relish this long detention, 
they are getting uneasy, and long for a sight of the enemy. Others of the 
council thought differently, however, and considered it ruinous to the plan 
of surprisal, and contrary to the instructions of Gov. Shirley, to hazard 
being seen before Louisburgh before the ice had left the harbor. The Gen- 
eral was now called upon for these instructions, and when they were produced, 
some of the council could searcely maintain their gravity at the details of a 
plan, which seemed to think it as easy to take a fortified city by surprise, as 
for the mimic warriors of childhood to destroy the forts and redoubts they 
have reared from some well piled snow bank. 

‘ There appears to be one part of these instructions, said Stanhope who 
had till then been silent, ‘which seems to have been hitherto overlooked, 
that our commander is directed to “act according to his discretion upon any 
unforeseen emergency,” which I take to be the present. His excellency 
could not calculate the day of the ice melting, so accurately as it seems he 
can the precise moment of our fleet’s making Chapeaurouge Point.’ 

‘You are right, replied the General, with a smile, pleased that another 
should have first suggested an opening through which he could escape the 
obligation of obeying arbitrary instructions that he felt to be totally inappli- 
cable. ‘J shall not consider myself very closely bound by directions given 
at such a distance, and without knowledge of the circumstances in which 


we are placed. 
At this stage of the consultation, information was received that two vessels 


were in sight, and soon another, and another, shewed their white sails around 
the cape that formed the eastern side of the harbor. To their great joy they 
proved to be the Superbe of sixty guns, and three other ships of forty guns 
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each. Thisaddition to their foree, and Commodore Warren to their councils, 


instantly determined them to sail without delay. 

The morning of the 29th of April was mild, but the atmosphere so dense 
a fog that the fleet sailed some distance into the bay before they were discov- 
ered by the garrison of Louisburgh, who, mutinous and short of provisions, 
had not the least suspicion that they should be called upon to defend them- 
selves against any other enemies than cold and hunger. Though the sight 
before them restored some appearance of concord, yet the officers dared not 
lead them out to make any opposition to the landing of their foes, which was 
soon affected. Yet as this took place in broad day, instead of at midnight, 
all idea of a surprisal was of course abandoned, and preparations made for 
carrying on the siege with vigor and effect. The order of the troops was 
not in the least diminished by the unforeseen difficulties they encountered. 
New England’s hardy sons periormed almost ineredible labor in dragging 
their cannon through the wet and cold morasses that lay between themselves 
and the walls of the city ; at all times offering great obstacles to the passage 
of troops, but at thatseason nearly impassable. Their perseverence however 
was equal to this as weil as every other emergency. 

General Pepperell easily found work for the ever active Stanhope. He 
led the first column through the woods, in sight of the city, and itis a curious 
contrast to the dignified deportment of regular soldiers, that his ardent but 
undisciplined followers, saluted with three cheers the city they already reckoned 
astheirown. Many of his more important achievements must go unrecorded 
here, but they sufficed to make him the favorite of the men, and to secure 
the somewhat tardy tribute of his General’s confidence and esteem. 


* * * * * # * * 


The officers of the French garrison coliected at the quarters of General 
Duchambou, were anxiously debating the course of conduct to be pursued 
in the present posture of affairs. ‘The discontent of the troops within, and 
the energetic operations of the enemy without, the delay of the vessel which 
they were expecting to replenish their stock of provisions, now growing 
fearfully short—all these combined, plainly showed, that unless succor soon 
arrived, they must yield to circumstances and capitulate. This conference 
was interrupted by the appearance of a flag of truce from the enemy, and 
an officer demanding an audience of Gen. Duchambou. 

Orders being given for his admittance, Col. Stanhope entered the apart- 
ment. Feigning an entire ignorance of the French language, he delivered 
to the Secretary of Gen. Duchambou, who was appointed to interpret 
between them, the following message from Gen. Pepperell. ‘'That learning 
from the complaint of some escaped prisoners that the unfortunate men who 
were taken in the attack upon the Island Battery were treated in a manner 
inconsistent with the usages of Christian nations, and in violation of the 
established laws of humanity, he requested Gen. Duchambou to redress 
these grievances for the future—no longer to keep them in close, unhealthy 
apartments, without fire or suitable clothing to protect them from the rigors 
of the climate, and destitute of proper food; but to give them accommoda- 
tions similar to those granted the French prisoners who had fallen into his 
hands—to which point he had obtained testimonials from the Hon. Marquis 
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de la Maison Forte,’ whose letter to this effect accompanied the message. As 
Stanhope uttered the name of the Marquis, and presented his letter, he 
perceived by the consternation and surprise depicted on the countenances of 
his auditors, that, as he expected, they were entirely ignorant of the capture 
of the Vigilant. ‘Mon Dieu, exclaimed the General, as he broke open the 
seal with the marks of great agitation—‘the Marquis in their hands!’ ‘ And 
all the stores he was to bring us?’ said the officer on his right, who seemed 
to be his aid. ‘Sacra! do they mean to starve us on this barren rock that 
they send nothing able to cope with these Englishmen? ‘’T is even so, 
replied Duchambou ; ‘the Marquis writes that he has been on board all the 
ships in the harbor, where our men are confined, and testifies that they are 
treated in a humane and Christian manner, and entreats us to extend the 
same indulgence to our captives. What can we do now, my friends? 
‘Comply with the request of the Marquis,’ said a third officer; a contemptu- 
ous smile lighting up his sardonic features, ‘Of course,’ replied Duchambou, 
‘that is a trifle,’ and he directed his Secretary to write to Gen. Pepperell 
that he had great pleasure in complying with his request. ‘But our own 
situation, gentlemen—our own situation is more desperate than ever. We 
have not provisions for a week—our men are mutinous and disheartened— 
this misfortune of the Marquis has deprived us of all hope of aid from 
without—say, what is to be done 2? * Why, we must call in the aid of our 
Red Allies, as we have dene in many a worse pinch,’ said the preceding 
speaker; a glow of anticipated revenge marking his harsh features and 
savage expression still more hideous. ‘Once give the band that are prow!l- 
ing about the island, notice that the English have got possession of the 
knives, guns, and blankets that were destined for them, and I dare say they 
will soon do something for our relief’ ‘True, I had forgotten them,’ replied 
Duchambou ; ‘yet they are but a handful, and from all we can learn, our foes 
are much too numerous for them to succeed,’ 

‘Try them; the midnight ambush and savage war-whoop are sore trials 
to the nerves of undisciplined troops, as most of these necessarily are.’ 

‘And yet De Greve, they make rapid advances in weakening our fortifica- 
tions. If your men could be trusted to make a simultaneous attack with the 
Indians something might be done—but that is out of the question. We 
must however try the Red skins, unless they succeed, we can hold out but 
few days longer.’ 

Though this conversation was in French, not a word of it was lost upon 
Stanhope—yet he felt it somewhat a trial to his nerves to maintain an ap- 
pearance of indifference, and to restrain his indignation at this cold blooded 
suggestion to send down upon them.a merciless horde of savages. He felt 
the color mount to “his temples, and to conceal the interest he really felt he 
assumed the appearance of eagerness to be gone. Duchambou observed 
his movements— Our gentleman is impatient; Mon Dieu! I hope he has 
not understood our conversation.’ 

‘Curse the fellow,’ said De Greve, ‘he looks too intelligent.’ 

The letter being handed him, Stanhope with recovered self possession 
saluted them and departed, attended by a guard to the outer bastion of the 
city. 
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His appearance relieved his small retinue from an unpleasant situation, for 
some of the garrison who were not on duty had gathered around them, and 
one of the number who had picked up some slight knowledge of the English 
language, undertook to question them as to the number and situation of the 
besieging party. He obtained, however, very little information from Philip, 
who answered them only by Indian monosyllables, unintelligible to the 
questioner. Wearied at length by the pertinacity of the Frenchman, he took 
up a handful of sand and seattered it about him, intimating that the host 
about them was like the sand for multitude. Not liking this interpretation, 
the soldier turned to Damon—‘I say, you fellow—you blackamoor—how 
many men in the camp of your beggarly General 
‘Oh, ’bout five or six,’ said Damon, carelessly. 
‘Five or six! you black rascal, don't you tell me that lie—how many are 
there 7” 
‘I tell you ’bout five or six thousand I spose. 1 don’t know—can’t count 
' so many.’ 
3 His tormenter turned to his cc mrades to ask if ’t would not be a good joke 
to string him up at a rope’s end to give him a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
camp, and see if he could not come nearer the number. The proposal was 
assented to by a hearty laugh. Just at that moment a party of soldiers filed 
_ across the area where they were standing, to their barracks. ‘There, blackey, 
_ did you ever see soldiers like them before—none such in your camp, eh ?’ 
g ‘I spect you think I never see Frenchmen fore to-day—but I’ve seen 
"plenty such,’ said Damon, with great contempt. 
‘Diable you have! when did you meet that good luck ?” 
‘Oh, down along in the ships we take—and me scen plenty French guns 
and coats, and bread, and wiue, and ebery ting.’ 
‘In what ships did you see them things, you rascal ?” 
‘Oh, one that has got Vigilant all painted on her, which Massa says means 
_ keep sharp look out—don’t tink she kept bery sharp look out when she run 
' foul of our long guns.’ 
d The soldier turned and rapidly communicated to the eager listening by- 
-  standers that the vessel which they had looked for with such intense interest, 
which was to bring them relief, bad, with all its stores, fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. ‘The information was received with loud and fierce com- 
plaints—imprecations on the English, on the commander of the vessel, on 
Damon and Philip, and finally concentrating on the beads of their own 
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‘ officers, who kept them on this barren rock to perish slowly by the dreadful 
f death of starvation. Though Damon could not understand a word of this 
d he perceived by the portentous looks directed towards him and his compan- 
‘ ion that its tenor was by no means friendly, and he hastily drew nearer to 
Philip, in whose more warlike qualities he placed greater reliance than in 


himself on such occasions. Even Philip drew his form up a little taller, 

and made a slight movement with his hand towards his tomahawk, which 

alv.ays hung at his belt, as he returned their angry scowls with a look of 
\ proud defiance. But the return of Stanhope with his guard, at this juncture, 

D | prevented any further demonstrations of hostility, and they were safe beyond 

ne the walls. \ P 
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‘ Golly, Massa Philip, did you see how I tickle dem Frenchmen "bout the 
Vigilant,’ exclaimed Damon, with recovered vivacity, giving his elbow a 
gentle push. Philip returned a good natured ‘Ugh.’ ‘What was you 
saying, Damon, about the Vigilant?’ When Stanhope heard the story, he 
laughed heartily that his unsophisticated servant had so simply and shrewdly 
accomplished what had cost him so much precaution and secresy. 

General Pepperell determined not only to be prepared for the threatened 
attack of the Indians, but that the men should be fully informed of it, 
believing them equal to encounter any known danger, while the sudden 
appearance of an unknown and unexpected foe was much more likely to 
overcome their undisciplined bravery. ‘The manner in which they received 
the tidings proved that the confidence of their commander was not misplaced 
—far from exciting a panic, it seemed to nerve each man with new energy— 
he trod with a firmer step—held his gun with a tighter grasp, and his eye 
plainly told that he was resolved to conquer or die. The sound of revelry 
which had so generally pervaded the camp in spite of the exertions of the 
officers, was completely hushed—the whizzing of tennis balls, and rolling of 
nine-pins was exchanged for the snapping of fire arms, in preparation for a 
deadly contest, or the noiseless tread of sentries silently taking the post of 
danger, each one aware that a crisis was approaching which might prove 
fatal to many of them, and which must in all probability decide the success 
or failure of the present design. 

‘Philip,’ said Stanhope, ‘you have hitherto been faithful to me, may I 
now depend upon your giving me instant notice of the approach of the foe ? 
Philip gave a short and ready affirmative. ‘Then go, let me hear from 
you the moment you have ascertained where they are.’ 

He nodded assent, and noiselessly skulking behind the bushes, he was 

soon out of sight. Hour after hour passed, and nothing occurred to disturb 
the watchful vigilance of the brave, or confirm the fears of the timid. Alone 
without the entrenchments, Stanhope anxiously awaited the return of his 
of his Indian scout. He had ascertained by feeling his watch that it was 
near midnight, and though he had several times heard sounds in the distance 
that he thought suspicious, he was convinced that it was no more than the 
sighing of the winds through the leafless trees, which his imagination had 
tor the moment converted into the tramp of a wary foe. Just as he had 
nearly concluded that the camp would be undisturbed for that night, he 
thought he heard a faint and distant noise, so different from any he had 
listened to before that it renewed all his suspicions. He put his ear to the 
ground, and the sounds momentarily increasing, he was satisfied that the 
woods before him and not far distant, were occupied with men, advancing 
cautiously and rapidly in the direction where he stood. It was a moment 
of fearful suspense—could it be that his hitherto faithful friend had betrayed 
him to the enemy ?—or had he himself fallen into their hands? What else 
but treachery or misfortune could keep him away at such a time ? 

So completely satisfied was Stanhope that the savages were near, that he 
was on the point of rushing into the camp and giving the alarm, when 4 
human form sprang up in his path, directly between him and the tents. He 
grasped his sword, but a second glance showed him that it was Philip, who 
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preventing his exclainations by signs of silence, drew him into his tent and 
informed him that be bad made the complete circuit of the camp, and had 
discovered that there were two bodies of Indians approaching, one in a 
Southerly direction, between them and the vessels, whom he supposed by 
their movements were to lie in ambush; the other on the North, who were 
still advancing, and would probably make an attack on that quarter, and if 
possible drive them back upon the snare laid for them in their rear. This 
being communicated to the General, the troops were disposed accordingly. 
Stanhope scarcely had time, with his brave rangers, to take the post he had 
selected—one of extreme danger—when the ground seemed to open before 
them, and from behind each bush and tree there sprang upon them a savage 
foe with uplifted weapon and hideous yells. Few, however, were the 
tomahawks that were bathed in English blood that night; for instead of 
encountering sleeping and paralized victimns, they rushed upon fixed bayonets 
and flashing guns, which spoke ina tone yet more awful than thei» own 
appalling ery. Dismayed they fell back a moment, and this gave time for 
the second line to advance with loaded pieces, and the renewed attempt of 
the enemy met with a similar fate. Once more they advanced, but with 
less vigor, and were again successfully repulsed. For a moment all was 
still save the groans of the dying. Not a man left his post, or stooped to ask 
of the fate of the brother just now fighting by his side. Again the war- 
whoop arose in every quarter, and a simultaneous attack was made on the 

northern and southern defences of the camp; but the courage of the men, 

now wound up to the highest pitch by success, did not quail before its fury, 

and the Indians, who seldom Jong maintain an unequal contest, drew off 
their forces, and though the soldiers kept up a strict watch, they were no 

; | more disturbed that night. In the morning it was discovered that the 

) | slaughter of the enemy had been very great, and they had retired so hastily 

as to leave the dying as well as the dead to the mercy of their intended 

victims. 
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General Pepperell immediately summoned the city to surrender, and 
Juchambou, thinking it vain to protract the contest, and disheartened by the 
lefeat of his allies, yielded to the demand. When the little army of New 
_ Englanders took possession of its walls, they were astonished and dismayed 
e f atthe strength of its fortifications and garrison. Every one saw that their 
d [small force would have been utterly inadequate to accomplish the undertak- 
@ — ing without the aid of stratagem and fortuitous events. While they rejoiced 
 — uo their success, the French commander must have found it infinitely 
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i |  aortifying to learn that he bad been compelled to surrender such an impor- 
nt | ‘ant and well manned fortress to a mere handful of brave adventurers. 

od fe x * # x & # x # 

se The weather, which ever since the fall of the city had been stormy and 


empestuous, succeeded by an uncomfortable, drizzling mist, rendering the 
nelter of a snug garrison very acceptable to the fatigued soldiery—seemed 
to be once more yielding to the genial influences of the sun, and the dense 
fog which for so many days had completely covered land and sea, driven by 
4 strong wind rolled rapidly away, and showed to the exulting eye of Stan- 
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hope, as he stood on the deck of the ‘Superbe,’ a clear blue expanse of 
waters, not the less brilliant for having been so long shrowded in its own 
exhalations. ‘The sight instantly dispelled all the feelings of restless impa- 
tience with which he had been oppressed ever since he had found himself 
without regular employment. Destitute of a separate command, and conse- 
quently no peculiar duties to perform, his ardent nature had pined in inaction, 
und he longed to return to communicate the story of their success, instead 
of remaining in garrison or pent up by inclement weather in an inhospitable 
harbor. As he threw his glance around the still mist-bound horizon, he 
discovered an object which immediately fixed his attention. ‘A Sail!’-- 
Several glasses were raised, and it was ascertained to be a vessel with French 
colors, standing in for Lovisburgh. Ignorant of the state of things there, for 
the victors still kept the French flag flying, several rich prizes had already 
fallen into their hands. The present one seemed to be slowly beating in, 
having apparently suffered from the storm, and her progress was watched 
with no little interest by the group of officers on board the Superbe. Two 
sloops, one of which ‘the Fly,’ belonging to New Hampshire had already 
distinguished herself in taking prizes, were ordered to be in readiness if any 
thing should cause the Frenchman to suspect the sort of reception he was 
likely to meet, wliere he looked only for shelter and assistance. 

A short time proved the precaution to have been well timed, for the gazers 
thought they could distingush a dark object shoot out from behind a distant 
point of land and hold communication with their destined prize. It might 
be the canoe of a friendly Indian, who were evidently yet lurking about the 
Island, but seen through the vapory wreathis that still hung about the waters, 
it was doubtful whether it was not all an illusion. The conjecture however 
seemed to receive almost instant confirmation, for the vessel tacked about 
and instead of beating in towards Louisburgh, she seemed to be making 
every effort to Jeave it far behind her. Stanhope made urgent request to go 
on board the Fly with his rangers, and the two sloops were cut adrift with- 
out delay. The swift sailing of the former soon distanced her more tardy 
companion and she glided over the sparkling waves, more like the winged 
voyager of the atmosphere than a thing of man’s construction. The breeze 
from the land was just sufficient to fill the light-sails of the Fly while it left 
the heavier ones of the enemy unsteady and flapping against the masts at 
times almost useless, when to this is added her large clumsy-built hulk and 
the loss of some of her masts in the storm, it will not be surprising that her 
appropriately named pursuer gained rapidly upon her. 

Finding he could not escape, the Frenchman prepared for action, hoping to 
disable his slight antagonist before her consort came up. But though his 
vessel was of double the number of guns, her unmanageable state rendered 
it impossible to bring many of them to bear, and her originally superior 
strength was at present only a disadvantage, while not! ing could be finer 
than the rapid and skilful attacks of ber assailant. It was the trial of skill 
with force, and resulted as such contests usually do in favor of the former. 
The Fly, as if in scorn of the clumsy efforts of L’Invincible, came immedi- 
ately to close quarters, and Stanhope with his rangers boarded her before 
the other sloop could come to his assistance. The struggle on the deck was 
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soon decided by the French Captain’s resignation of his sword into the 
hands of Stanhope, who instantly ordered his men to cease from the slaugh- 
ter of a yielding foe. ‘The command was obeyed by all but Philip who was 
standing over a half prostrate Frenchman, with uplifted tomahawk, and 
before Edward could arrest the blow, the glittering weapon descended far 
into the brain of the hapless wretch, and the cleft and gory skull fell to the 
deck with a heavy sound that senta chill of horror through every nerve. 
The conquered crew again grasped their weapons with the momentary 
suspicion that they were betrayed, while Stanhope, enraged and shocked, 
caught the arm of Philip. ‘* How dare you?’ he exclaimed in a stern voice. 
Philip shook off his hold and coolly wiping the blood and hair from his 
terrible weapon,—‘ Look there,’ said he, glancing at his victim, ‘and remem- 
ber Oloompa.’ In the ghastly and stiffened features before him, Stanhope 
recognized the hardened wretch who a few years before abused the oft exer- 
cised hospitality of Philip, by forcibly carrying off in his absence the joy of 
his life—his beautiful Indian wife and only child. The bereaved husband 
and father pursued, but did so only to learn that young Oloompa, in despair 
of escaping a worse fate than death, had leaped into the boiling flood, and 
that the boy was sold into Canada. When Stanhope afterwards redeemed 
him from captivity, he bound the grateful parent’s heart to him for life— 
while he who had wronged him so deeply only escaped his hand then, to fall 
long afterwards a victim to a cherished vengeance. Much as Stanhope 
regretted the conduct cf his savage friend, he did not wonder at it; and 
turning to’ the commander of the vessel he briefly recounted) the cause of 
the murderous act ; who with his crew easily accepted his assurance that no 
further violence should be offered, and quietly laid down their arms. At 
this moment a great noise at the door of one of the cabins, and voices in 
English, clamoring loudly to be set free, attracted Stanhope’s attention. 

‘What means this,’ said he, addressing M. Lamontine. 

‘Only a few prisoners whom the Indians brought on board my vessel as I 
was coasting off New England.’ Edward gave hitn a look of strong indig- 
nation at this encouragement of kidnappers, and ordered the door to be 
‘nstantly thrown open. He started with perfect amazement as his reputed 
rival met his gaze. ‘What, Warrenton here! and Markham too! Do I see 
aright? Catherine, you a prisoner?” he exclaimed as that young lady 
advanced towards him, joy at the sight of her lover in her deliverer beaming 
on every feature, and i'l concealed by a blush of maidenly modesty and 
reserve. 

’T is impossible to depict the astonishment of Edward as he listened to 
the story of their capture. Catherine briefly told him, that a party of their 
Massachusetts friends having come to cheer their solitude in the absence of 
her brother—they had rowed, one fine afternoon, several miles up the Pis- 
cataqua, to visit a romantic and favorite cave, where they were suddenly 
surrounded with Indians. That the gentlemen, who were unarmed, in 
endeavoring to cover the retreat of the other ladies, were themselves taken 
prisoners, together with herself and the only child of her brother, They 
were hurried through the woods to a lonely and obscure place on the sea- 
coast of Maine, and thence conveyed in a boat to the vessel they were now 
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in, without meeting a single friendly individual to give the alarm or assist 
them out of their dangerous sitnation.* Their hurried conference was 
interrupted by a fearful cry—one always dreadful, but in a vessel at sea, 
doubly appalling—the ery ot ‘fire’! ‘fire’! They rushed upon deck and 
found the fire which had taken in some concealed part of the vessel, had 
already made considerable progress, and was now bursting out in several 
olaces, 

‘ The boats—get out the boats,’ cried Stanhope, in stentorian voice, which 
was instantly obeyed both by his own men, and the crew of the fated vessel, 
who had seemed till then paralyzed by the suddenness of this new danger. 
National distinctions were forgotten—the boats of both vessels soon manned 
—and the wounded carefully placed in them. Nearly all had left the burning 
wreck, and Edward, who had stationed a few of his own men in the smallest 
boat, was just about'to place Catherine there, with the assistance of Warren- 
ton and Markham, when she broke from his side with the wild ery ‘the 
child! the child! She had indeed, for the moment, been forgotten. Her 
lover flew after her. ‘Stanhope, are you mad, cried Warrenton, rage and 
terror struggling in his voice, ‘remember the magazine.’ Stanhope heard 
him not. ‘ Put off, put off’—he peremptorily commanded the men— he’s 
lost—shall we all perish for his folly,’ he exciaimei, his fear of death o’er- 
mastering all his selfish love which he had so often and so loudly proclaimed 
to the annoyance of Catharine. Seeing the men paid no attention to his 
frantic words and gestures, but refused to take a single stroke with their oars, 
he attempted to seize that of Philip, but the latter sternly resisted and pushed 
him back with such a look of defiance as convinced him ’t was unsafe to 
repeat the attempt. 

Stanhope now appeared with Catharine and the child. He bad overtaken 
her as she reached the cabin, on the floor of which the forsaken girl had 
fallen prostrate, speechless with terror and despair. To bear them both in 
his powerful arms, up the gangway and to the side of the vessel, was but 
the work ofa moment. ‘To place them safely in the boat and follow himself, 
occupied scarcely another, though to the distracting fears of Warrenton, who 
with lived face stood gazing now at the retreating boats, and now at the 
blazing vessel, it seemed an age. The instant Edward touched the boat, his 
men hitherto so immovable to the threats of Warrenton, gave such a stroke 
of their oars as made the little boat crack in every joint. Another and 
another sent them many yards from the side of the schooner in which the 
merciless element, as if hitherto compelled by the fiat of superior power to 
respect human life, now raged with redoubled violence and wrapped in its 
furious flames, the very place where Stanhope and his precious charge so 
lately stood. Nor were they yet out of danger. Each thought of the mag- 
azines, though not a word was spoken. Suddenly a bright blue dazzling 





* About the date of this tale the Indians were very bold in their predatory incursions 
into the English settlements—sometimes appearing very near the principal towns—kidnap- 
ping and carrying off great numbers whom they sold into Canada, whence they were re- 
deemed by their friends at a high ransom. In this manner the Provinces supplied from 
their own coffers a great part of the means by which the French carried on the war of that 


period. 
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flame leaped up to the sky followed by an instant report so loud, so stunning 
that the men involuntarily rested upon their oars, unnerved by the tremen- 
dous shock. Happily they were out of the reach of the large masts, but 
the fragments of spars and planks fell around them like hailstones. It was 
almost a miracle how their little bark was preserved amid such a shower of 
missiles. One, indeed, seemed just over their devoted heads, Philip in- 
stinctively raised his oar. The contact knocked the oar from his hand, but 
at the same time prevented its touching the boat. It fell close to their sides 
with a heavy splash, covering them with spray, but did them no other injury. 
All danger was now passed, and they reached the sloop, just as the last 
remains of the shivering hulk they had so lately left, sunk hissing into the 
boiling weves, leaving only a few half burnt planks and masts, to tell of the 
gallant barge that had once boasted itself as the * Invincible.’ 


* ¥ * * ¥ * * # * 


It was a few months after the above events had transpired, and while 
General Pepperell was yet shut up in Louisburgh, waiting for orders from 
England, that a party of three ladies and several gentlemen, collected in a 
church which was formeriy the Roman Catholic chapel, but was now used 
as a house of worship for New England Protestants. To judge from the 
free and noble bearing of one of the gentlemen, the expression of perfect 
bliss that lit up his whole countenance, chastened by deep tenderness as he 
looked upon the beloved being who walked by his side—from her own look 
of quiet and subdued happiness, modest reserve, mingled with high resolve— 
her slightly tremulous motion—her simple spotless white robes—one would 
infer that they, at least, were to act no unimportant part in the ceremony 
about to be performed. 

General Pepperell had long since sanctioned his sister’s choice by his free 
consent. Ile could not be longer insensible to Stanhope’s virtues, maugre 
his want of rank and fortune, to say nothing of important services to himself 
—services fur which the tender father and brother thought he could never be 
sufficiently grateful. He had preferred detaining Catharine and his daughter 
at Louisburgh, rather than trust them again to the perils of the sea—hoping 
that he should soon be relieved from duty there, and permitted to attend them 
to their distant but anxiously wished for home. Seeing, however, no imme- 
diate prospect of release it was determined that the marriage should take 
place there, and thus give Catharine the protection of a husband in her 
voyage to New England. ‘The ceremony had already commenced when the 
door opened and Commodore Warren entered with several stranger gentle- 
men, and without disturbing the bridal party took their places as quiet 
spectators of the scene. The simple and interesting Protestant ritual that 
unites in indissoluble bonds two beings already one in heart, mind and pur- 
pose, proceeded and followed by a long prayer, expressed in the quaint, 
language of the day, and skillfully including in its various petitions a sermon 
to the happy couple on their relative duties, was at length concluded, and the 
usual congratulations offered by the attending friends. 

Commodore Warren approached and after a gallant address to the bride 
and a friendly one to Stanhope, introduced the strangers as commissioners 
from England who had arrived with his majesty’s instructions relative . ° 
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Louisburgh. These gentlemen declared the satisfaction with which the 
government had received the tidings of this important conquest—and the 
fame and applause which those brave men had won for themselves who had 
so gallantly affected it. His Majesty had conferred the title of Baronet on 
Commodore Warren, and General Pepperell and confirmed them in their 
separate commands, Having detailed these particulars to the gratified group 
—the first commissioner turned to Stanhope, ‘I believe,’ said he, ‘there is 
yet something in store for our young friend, to add one more ingredient to his 
cup of happiness. You are the grandson, I understand, of that Sir Edward 
Stanwood, who being falsely accused of high treason, and unjustly condemn- 
ed many years since, has recently been restored to his rights in the persons 
his children, the attainder removed and all past offences real or supposed 
consigned to oblivion. I am commissioned to give you this information, and 
also on the part of your uncle Robert, who as the oldest son of Sir Edward 
takes the title and estate, to say that as you are his legal heir to the patrimo- 
nial possessions, you shall be his chosen one to all his personal’ property, 
provided you will return to England and resume the family name of Stan- 
wood, which you are understood to have abandoned, but which it is presumed 
you will be happy to bear again under these circumstances. 

The varying emotions that filled the mind of Stanhope as he listened to 
this address flitted across his face like the swift mingled swallows over the 
embosomed lake, scarcely ruffling its surface for a moment, and leaving it 
instantly to subside into the same clear and untroubled mirror that it before 
showed. He lookea at Catharine and thought he read in the expression of 
her eye a something which confirmed his high resolve, though she spoke not 
a word to interrupt the silence in which all awaited his decision. 

‘T am,’ said he, ‘ grateful to my King for this act of justice, tardy though it 
be, to an aspersed name—and doubly so to my Uncle for his intended kind- 
ness—but be has coupled it with conditions with which 1 cannot comply. 
This is the land of my choice, and it accepted my services, and gave my a 
home when I was but a nameless outcast. To it I am bound by the tenderest 
ties, nor shall [ forget them to return to a land which once cast me forth asa 
disgraced felon, though entirely innocent of all crime against its laws. By 
so doing I do not disown my allegiance. I only change my sphere of action. 
I resign all right to my Uncle’s estate, and will henceforth as hitherto depend 
upon my own hand and heart for name and fortune.’ No entreaties of his 
friends could induce him to break this resolution. 

With such sentiments in his heart, and on his tongue, it will not be 
wondered at that when thirty years afterwards this land of his adoption rose 
in her young and untried strength, to cast off the shackles of parental 
authority too despotically urged, that Col. Stanhope, the fire of youth still 
unquenched by the frosts of age, should have been among the first to espouse 
the cause of freedom, and the last to shrink from the immense sacrifices that 
cause deinanded of its followers. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM MY PORT-FOLIO. 





RUMBER TWO. 





STANZAS. 


Ir sometimes dimly o’er my brow 

A cloud may seem to fall, 
Oh, deem not sorrow lingers yet 

With shadowy plume and pall! 
Though lip and eye may show no trace 
Of joy, nor brighten o’er my face 

The hope that filleth all 
The holier places of the heart, 
I’m more than happy where thou art,— 


And passing many a pleasant hour 
With thee, all silently 

I sit and ponder on the love 
I know thou bear’st for me. 

Oh! would you have me then be gay, 

And chase with thoughtless smile away 
The images of thee 

That rest like pictures on the mind, 

Unruffled by the passing wind? 


TO AN ESTRANGED FRIEND. 


Thou hast been all a brother 
Could e’er have been to me, 
And I have poured affection out 
In many a stream for thee. 

But now thou passest coldly by, 
With neither pause nor smile ; 
And if.we meet, thy words are few, 
And stangely-toned, the while. 


I look for all the meanings 
Of love thy glance would bear, 

But found each dear expression gone 
That beamed so kindly there,— 

And then I ponder sadly o’er 
Each word that used to bless, 

And weep to think thy heart could e’er 
Have shown such fickleness. 
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TO 





I will not chide thy coldness, 
Nor ask why thou art changed, 

Nor try to win the heart that now 
To me is.so estranged. 

And though 1 feel all tenderness 
Whene’er I think of thee, 

I would not have thee turn again 
Thy pure regard on me. 





TO 


Would that I e’en could love thee less, 
And check the bounding flow 
Of this wild, gushing tenderness, 
Poor language cannot show ! 
Calm as the mountain-cinctured lake, 
O’er which no fitful tempests break, 
1 would our love might be ; 
And even as bright, and pure, and deep 
As its still waters, in their sleep 
Of blest tranquility 





Nay, dearest! calm the strife of love,— 

Even gentle zephyrs, as they move 
Along on perfumed wings, 

O’er ail that lake's transparent breast 

Will stir the light waves from their rest, 
And shadows darkly fling, 

Hiding the crystal depths where lie 

More beautiful the sun and sky— 

More sofily traced each bending tree 

That meets the pure airs joyfully.— 

Thy lip may wear a lovelier smile ; 

Thine eye impassioned burn the while , 

And joy about thy heart may swell 

With that wild rapture none can tell ; 

But far below, that deare: place 

Where love its bending heaven could trace 
All glorious and serene— 

Yet bright as even the sun’s strong beam 

And pure as star-light’s colder gleam— 
Js veiled, or dimly seen. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Token anp ATLantic Souvenir: A Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Edited by S. G. Goopricn. Boston: Charles Bowen. 


Annuals do not appear to be so much in vogue as in former years, now that 
the novelty of the thing has worn off. The fact that the market was, at one time 
so greatly over-stocked, tended, as we think, to create a disrelish for this class of 
works. That they are not so eagerly sought for as formerly is, on the whole, a 
matter of regret, inasmuch as these volumes aid in building up a national litera- 
ture in the great company of periodicals. ‘They ought for this reason, if there 
were no other, to be well patronized that the publishers may have it in their 
power to bring out and foster American talent. | 

‘ The Token’ for the coming year appears in a very neat dress. The engravings, 
as a whole, are well executed, and the publisher has already received the meed of 
praise for having obtained them from American Pictures only. So far all is very 
well, but had he gone a step farther—and a very important one, too—and pro- 
cured more American subjects for the pictures, he would have been entitled to 
still higher praise. Let the suggestion be noted. The presentation plate is very 
neat and appropriate—decidedly American in every feature. ‘ Annette Delarbre’ 
is ahighly finished plate—its light and shade is admirably disposed of. The 
‘Rainbow’ engraving on the title page is exquisitely delicate and happily con- 
ceived. ‘Katrina Schuyler’ is a beautiful thing—but we dislike the unbecoming 
article which covers her head. It looks ‘ very like’ an antique wig shorn of its 
locks. ‘The Lost, Found’ is true to life—the dog should have stood a little far- 
ther in the rear, and he would have displayed a little less of his proportions. 
‘The Whirlwind’ would have appeared quite as well minus the riven tree, which, 
to our eye, is not true to nature. ‘I went to gather flowers’ is decidedly a grave 
affair—too dark by half. ‘The Mother’ looks as if she was about taking a siesta. 
Her babe, in its natural costume, judging from its countenance, has seen some six 
or eight summers. ‘The Indian Toilette’ we like much—it isa pretty picture, 
though a portion of the back ground is rather too dark. ‘ Pleasant thoughts’ is a 
coarse thing—about equal to a decent wood cut. ‘The Wrecked Mariner’ is 
finely executed by one of the first of American artists—it is one of the best in 
the book. The ‘ Aqueduct near Rome’ is exceedingly delicate. a 

Of the literary portion of ‘ The Token’ we can speak only as far 2s we have 
read. As for despatching the whole contents of an annual at two or three sittings, 
it would be a surfeit we could ty no weans undergo. It would be like making a 
hearty meal on sweet meats. For this reason we have but partially read this 
volume. First in order comes ‘ The Rainbow,’ a poetical effusion by R. C. Wa- 
terston, and a fine article it is. He hos contributed in addition,‘ To a Child,’ and 
‘Lines,’ the former of which is asweet effusion, and forcibly reminds us of Willis’s 
* Saturday afternoon,’ published ina former number of this work. The following 
is the concluding stanza. 
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‘Infant angel !—Pilgrim fair ! 
Joyous spirit bright and free ! 
Fold thy little hands in prayer, 
And ask a blessing upon me. 
So pure thou art, I feel more prone 
To gain thy blessing, than bestow my own.’ 








We are exceeding partial to Mr. Waterston’s poetry, strongly characterized as 
it is, by a continuous vein of purity of thought and expression, always having 
some moral good in view. Would that we had more such writers. Our valued 
correspondent, Miss H. F. Gould, has contributed four articles. She is to her 
sex what Wordsworth is to the other, as we think. Her writings are distinguished 
for their purity, and native simplicity. The following is one of the best of her 
late productions, thought not equal to some we have seen. 









A NAME IN THE SAND. 







BY H. F. GOULD. 






Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand.* 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; @ 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 









And so, methought, ‘ twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no mere, 
Of me, my day, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 









And yet. with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory, or for shame. 













‘The Ancient Family Clock’ is worthy of its author, Mrs. Sigourney. ‘ The 
Claudian Aqueduct,’ illustrative of the engraving, by Dr. O. W. Holmes isa 
chaste, and graceful production. ‘ Eternity’ by Rev. J. H. Clinch, is a magnifi- 
cent poem. The following, by I. C. Pray, Jr., is worthy of a place beside that of 
Drake's on the same subject. It is much the best poem our esteemed friend has 
written. 
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an TO THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
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| ay iA Hail! Standard of the free and bold 
Big I love thy waving gorgeousness. 
(Bye i Wh’ch seems, like changing skies, to fold 

ae Thy stars, which fixed, both guide and bless! 
They are the emblems true of states 
. Linged fast in league well known to fame— 
bis « Whose souls thy glory em:.lates— 
Whose sons shall never read their shame 
Till, as a pleiad gone from Heaven's own blue, 
A star be lost from thy holy hue. 









LITERARY NOTICES. 


Il. 


Float ever, Flag, as when at first, 
Onur fathers bore thee through the air, 
And pledged their lives, while on them burst 
Thy glorious stars in splendor there— 
Ay, pledged their lives and liberty, 
While thou their canopy shouldst stand, 
To guard, protect, and honor thee— 
1e emblem of our rising land ; 
Ay! float as when each soldier in his tent 
Dreamed that his flag was the firmament. 


1Il. 


Thou lofty ensign of the free— 
May every land thy glory know, 
And every freeman trust in thee 
While breezes mid thy folds shall flow. 
May hand, and heart, and hopes, and zeal 
Be ever by thy form inspired— 
And if shall shake the common weal, 
May every soul b¥ thee be fired— 
Each patriot heart discern amid thy form 
A beacon-star in the battle-storm ! 
We have selected these as being among the best. The poetical department 
generally is not so well sustained as it ought to be. 

Asa whole, the prose portion of this work is uncommonly good. ‘ Katrina 
Schuyler,’ by Theo. 8. Fay, Esq., is a well-written tale. This author is destined 
to occupy a prominent place among American writers. ‘ Monsieur du Miroir’ is 
one of the best written articles in the book, and happily conceived. It is an 
ingenious thing. ‘ Mrs. Bullfrog’ is better suited to the pages of a Magazine. 
The first sentence contains the whole sum and substance, viz:—‘ It makes me 
melancholy to see how like fools some very sensible people act, in the matter of 
choosing wives.’ ‘ Sunday at Home’ is a natural, unaffected sketch, written ina 
perfectly easy style. ‘Study of Nature’ is excellent. ‘The Genius of Poetry’ 
is beautiful, both in thought and expression. ‘ David Swan’ is rightly named ‘a 
fantasy.‘ ‘ Full Thirty’ is a delightful story by Miss Sedgwick, her country’s 
pride. ‘ The Old Farm House,’ by Miss Leshe, is written in her usual graphic 
style—always agreeable and interesting. There are two or three other articles 
which we mean to read at leisure. 

As we have before said, American works of this nature ought to be supported, 
and whatever may be the defects of ‘ The Token’ for 1837, it is well worthy of 
being purchased fora friend. It is desirable that the editor and publisher may 
have a sufficient inducement to make their work more and more valuable. 


Tue Boston Boox. Being specimens of Metropolitan literature. Edited by 
B. B. Tuarcner. Boston: Light & Stearns. 


We like the design of works of the character of that now before us. It brings 
before view many old acquaintances in a new and pleasant attire, and at the same 
time introduces to us others who help us to wile away many a weary hour. There 
are many who have written some fine pieces who do not aspire to authorship, 
whose productions weuld be lost were they not embraced in this permanent man- 
ner. We regret, however, that the editor of the present volume did not give 
some specimens of the earlicr Bostonian writers. Justice to the living did not, 
we think, require that the dead should be forgotten. The editor of the first vol- 
ume—Mr. H. T. Tuckerman—apologized for neglecting such men as Mather, 
Franklin and others which should have been an inducement to Mr. Thatcher to 
bring forward in this volume a few specimens, at least, of their labors. But 
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he does not even allude tothem. The plan of the work would have been carried 
more fully into effect, had the productions of more than fifteen new writers been 
added by Mr. Thatcher to the exclusion of some forty or filty whom Mr. Tuck. 
erman introduced. We do not object to their being again brought forward, and 
in some instances, with two or three pieces, but simply because it is not in com- 
pliance with the plan last year which the present editur professes to follow. 

Mr. Thatcher, as it appears from the Boston Pearl, has committed a palpable 
error. Instead of giving a simple specimen of H. Hastings Weld's writings, he 
has given an article,‘ Easy Joe Bruce,’ with what he,—but not Mr. Weld,— 
considers improvements. Thisis an unwarrantable liberty in one who professes 
to be merely a compiler, and more particularly so, without consulting the author 
with whom he had almost a daily intercourse. But Weld disowns the garbled 
thing, and here he has done right. In more than one instance, too, the editor 
has given very poor specimens of the writer's ability. We should think thata 
man’s best productions should be selected for this purpose, but still this is mere 
matter of opinion. Selections may have been made on this principle, and the 
disagreement may he imputed to difference in taste. 

But we have not space this month to enter into so full an examination of the 
‘ Boston Book’ as we would wish, and as Mr, Thatcher is on the eve of departing 
on an European tour, we could not, another month and in his absence, under- 
take the unpleasant task of fault-finding. Abating the errors in judgment we 
have already suggested, the book is creditable tu the editor, and will be found an 
agreeable companion. May these errorsbe sedulously avoided in the next volume. 
The typographical execution of the work is very neat, like that of all other 
works which issue from the press of Light & Stearns. 





SRD OUEME RE BA A IU TD 
OBITUARY. 


Deparrtep this life, in Hampden, on Friday, October 14th, Mrs. Matmpa P. 
Carter, wife of Mr. Joun S. Carter former publisher of the Eastern Maga- 
zine, and daughter of the late Narmanire, Parker, Esq.—aged 23 years, after 
a protracted and distressing illness of more than sixteen months. 


We have no studied eulogium to pronounce over our departed and esteemed 
Mrs. Carter. Her virtues, and the effusions of her pen, are her best memorials; 
her triumphant death—triumphant, not in the indifference of Stoic fortitude, not 
in the forced composure of infidelity, but in the principles of that religion which 
teaches its votaries to exclaim in a dying hour, ‘ O death! where is thy sting! 0 
grave! where is thy victory !’ needs no aid from the imagination, to heighten 
the eloquence with which it addresses all who knew her. 

She has gone: her glorified spirit has entered upon its eternal Sabbath of rest. 
The sun and the shade, the smile and the tear, the joy and the sorrow of life, are 
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hers no more. To her the realities—the blissful realities of Heaven, are things 
present—the sorrows and anxieties, the pains and cares of earth, are things 
forever past. 

Her former connexion with the Eastern MaGaziyg, renders it appropriate that 
some notice of her life should appear in this Magazine ; and we enter upon the 
mournful task with a consciousness that it would require an abler pen than ours 
to do justice to her memory. 

Mrs. Carter was born and educated in the Valley of the Penobscot. Her early 
advantages were, therefore, by no means such as to raise high expectations of her 
literary fame. She early manifested a decided literary taste, and read with avidity 
whatever worthy of being read fell in her way. Poetry was her delight; and 
what she has left of her own composing, sufficiently evinces that she early im- 
bibed the very soul of song. 

Much that she wrote never saw the light. She wrote for amusement, and 
seemed not at all aware that what had amused her would also amuse her friends. 
Enough however remains to show that the powers of her mind were of no ordin- 
ary cast. Had she lived to the full maturity of her powers, and had she cultivated 
her mind with the same assiduity she did while her health remained unbroken, 
she must have attained a distinction, which, allowing for her disadvantages, must 
have called forth deserved eulogium. Her style is chaste, her sentiments pure 
and elevated, her diction, though not remarkable for its refinement and study, is 
yetso simple and elegant as to leave a pleasing impression on the mind of the 
reader. Her muse delighted in sober themes—in holding converse with the 
departed—in invoking the spirits of the past. Her poetry is pervaded by senti- 
ments of unaffected piety, which shows that the elements of her mind were 
essentially religious, though she never made a public profession of her faith in 
Christ, until sometime during the last winter. 

With the fifth number of the Magazine, she closed her labors as an editor. 
Her health, always delicate, was now rapidly sinking under the hand of wasting 
disease. She gave us the parting hand, and retired to prepare for that change of 
worlds which is the inevitable doom of us all. 

Her decline was long and painful; but the patience and resignation she uni- 
formly manifested, have added one more to the list of those whose testimony to 
the reality of the Christian Religion has been sealed by a Christian’s Death. 
When we see youth and beauty and literary fame resigning the world at the call 
of Omnipotence, without one struggle, without casting 


‘ One longing, lingering look behind,’ 


we are convinced that there is a prop for the soul beyond any power of this 
world; and when we add to this the severing of the tenderest ties of earth— 
when we see the young soul surrender an earthly affection, most tender, most 
confiding, and yield itself up to death with more than submission, we see in it 
the hand of an Almighty Supporter, and most humbly adore that gracious Re- 
deemer who 

‘——Can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are.’ 

Such emphatically was the case with Mrs. Carter. She had for several years 
been connected with Mr. Carter,in the most tender of earthly ties. Most devot- 
edly wasshe attached tohim; yet at the age of twenty-three years, at the call of 
her Maker she left him with a beckoning smile, for the fields of brighter bliss, and 
more enduring ties, where sickness and death shall have no more power. Her 
own lines beautifully express the noble thought.— 
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Are there no blighted hopes ? affections crushed ? 
No wounded hearts by love’s own cherished riven ? 
Are music voices ne’er in sorrow hushed 1 
Are there no tears in heaven ? 
None, none, then would I, like a golden ray, 
That ouly in its home of light can rest, 
Or like the bird that soars to seek the day, 
Fly to my Savior’s breast. 
Mrs. Carter is now forever at rest. Toher Savior she has gone. If we shed 
a tear to her memory, it is not that she is gone to be blest, but because she is 
gone from us. We would fain have kept her, though we cannot wish her back 
from her glory. ‘ There are no tears in Heaven.’ We would imbibe the spirit 
of her own poetry, to teach us to resign her, as she resigned the world. 


Weep not for her, weep not for her, 
For she hath passed away ! 
Too bright for earth—a heavenly star, 
Below why should she stay ? 
Is the air so pure—are the hills so bright? 
And the vales so green, that an Angel might 
Call earth her home? O no—then all 
Rejoice that she hath passed away. 


Weep not for her—for her heavenward eye 
Was never fixed on things below ; 
She knew that her Father’s house was nigh, 
And her spirit was fain to go 
To her bower in the far off Paradise, 
Where kindred voices and angel eyes 
Are ever arcund her, to cheer and to bless, 
Then why should we weep o’er her blessedness ? 


We cannot better close this notice than by giving ‘ Matttpa’s Dyine Hymns,’ 
her last pencilling, written but a short time before her death, in her Album. It 
is written in a feeble, tremulous hand, and we cannot look on the handwriting 
without emotion—so changed, so mournful. And when we think that the hand 
that wrote it is now cold and still, that it will never write more, we can only 
check the tide of our emotion, by the hope of a reunion with her pure spirit in 
that world of brighter and purer intelligence to which she has departed. | 

Dearest, I am dying now : 

Bind the roses round my brow : 
For the soothing breath of flowers, 
Well beseemeth dying hours. 


Is there not some songster near, 
On my dying ear to pour 

Such music as I used to hear, 
When winter’s rage was o’er ? 


For my Savior, like the Spring, 
Brightens up this winter scene ; 
Death’s cold frost hath lost its sting, 
Life reigns where death hath been. 


MatTitpa P. Carter. 
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